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NATURAL HISTORY WITH A CAMERA 


by 
L. W. BROWNELL 
The author, an outstanding 
authority on nature photog- 
raphy, takes you outdoors 
and opens up a new world 





for your camera. He tells 
you what nature has to offer 
in the way of photographic 
subjects, where to look, how 
to recognize and bring home 
interesting nature pictures 
for future pleasure. 








The book is written in calendar sequence, with a 
preliminary chapter on equipment. Geographically, 
the book covers continental United States. Flowers, 
trees, reptiles, fish, frogs, birds, butterflies, ferns, 
insects and small animals are a few of the many 
nature subjects that Mr. Brownell writes about and 
photographs. 


Get your copy today to enjoy the wide open spaces. 
304 pages. 113 illustrations. Price $3.75 


HORTICULTURE 
300 Massachusetts Avenue Boston 15, Mass. 
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REGAL (x. centifolium) 
A giant trumpet variety 
flowering about two 
weeks later than regal 
lily,stronger plant.Bulbs 


50c each; 12 for $5.50 


POSTPAID 


L. SHUKSAN. Finest of the Bellingham hy- 
brids, bright orange-yellow, maroon dots. 


Bulbs 50c each; 12 for $5.50 postpaid. 
SUNSET. Giant red pardalinium splashed 


with brownish dots on a yellow base. 


Bulbs 35c each; 12 for $3.50, postpaid. 
Special Collection rosea ®¥L8 CATALOG 
12 BULBS [ni ]$4.50 ties 'seevs.” 


F, LAGOMARSINO 


AND SONS ¢ BoxIIISH Sacramento, Calif. 


Send for new 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 





| READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 














How much of a dosage of rotenone dust should be given for 
effective results? 

The standard advice is that if enough dust has been applied 
to make the material plainly visible on the plants, too much has 
been used. 

* ok *” * 


How many tablespoonfuls of sulfur are there in an ounce of wet- 
table sulfur? 

Four tablespoonfuls of wettable sulfur weigh an ounce. That 
is about the right amount to mix with a gallon of water to spray 
for mildews, leaf spots and similar plant diseases in the flower 
garden. 

* *x + ~ 


Can dandelions be removed from a lawn by chemical means? 


Both dandelions and broad-leaved plantain can be killed with- 
out injury to the grass if sprayed with one of the growth regu- 
lating substances now being sold under such trade names as 
Weedone and Weedicide. Follow the manufacturer's directions. 

* * * * 

Why have recently sown delphinium seeds failed to germinate? 

Delphinium seed often fails to come up promptly in very hot 
weather. Usually the seeds remain sound and germinate later 
under cooler weather conditions. 

* * . . 

What causes potatoes to grow waist-high, healthy tops and pro- 
duce few tubers? 

The condition is usually blamed on an unbalance of fertilizer 
elements. Such as too much nitrogen and too little of the other 
two major plant food elements, phosphorus and potassium. 

* * . + 

Does the European corn borer infest potatoes? 

In some localities this year more eggs of the first generation 
of the European corn borer were laid on potatoes than on corn. 
The individual infested stems suffer but tuber production will 
probably not be affected. 

o* * * */ 

Why have my outdoor chrysanthemums come into flower so 
early in the season? 

The reasons may vary from place to place and be associated 
with local conditions. However—to risk making a general state- 
ment—the cause may have been unseasonably high tempera- 
tures in early Spring when the days were still relatively short. 

. * * * 

What is causing the ends of grape stems to break off? 

It is likely that the plants have been attacked by the grape 
cane girdler. The injury to the plants is probably superficial. 

















Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


ORTICULTURE offers a first prize of $50 for the 

best 1944-45 year book submitted by a garden club. 
It offers a second prize of $25, a third prize of $10 and 
three additional prizes of $5 each. This competition is 
restricted to individual clubs; it does not apply to federa- 
tions. No attempt is made to define the word “‘best.’”” The 
judges will consider each year book submitted from all 
angles. Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry 
—these and other points will be factors in determining the 
decisions of the judges. Size will not count; a club with a 
small year book will not be discriminated against. There 
is one reservation, however. Garden clubs which received 
prizes in 1944 will not be permitted to make entries 
in the 1945 competition. Year books to be entered in 
this competition must reach the office of Horticulture, 
300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass., on or 
before October 1, 1945. 
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Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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EVEN though the bulb situation may appear brighter than last year, 
orders should be placed well in advance. 


HOME-saved tomato seeds should be taken only from plants which are 
healthy and which bear heavy crops of superior fruits. 


IF PLANTS are to be moved they will withstand handling and establish 
themselves more readily if watered thoroughly prior to transplanting. 


WHEN removing the old canes of raspberries after the fruiting season, 
be careful not to injure the young shoots that are being left for fruiting 
next year. 


QUINCE fruits may be protected against the oriental fruit moth by 
tying a paper bag over each fruit at about the time that it has attained 
the size of a walnut. 


REMOVING the faded blooms from the garden phloxes will prevent 
self-seeding which can result in the presence of plants with poor 
flower colors a year or two hence. 


WHEN replanting bearded irises, remember that good drainage and a 
certain amount of dryness are beneficial. Also, such irises grow best 
in full sun but will grow reasonably well in partial shade. 


SOIL which becomes vacant in late Summer will benefit from being 
seeded to a cover crop of Winter rye or domestic rye grass. The rye 
grass should be sown relatively early for best results in the North. 


PLAN to spray poison ivy foliage towards the first of the month. Where 
general killing of plants in the area does not matter, poison ivy can 
be destroyed by spreading ten pounds of dry borax evenly on each 
square rod of soil. In limestone areas, the dosage should be raised to 
15 pounds per square rod. 


AN EXTRA plant or two of a climbing rose, an evergreen euonymus, 
a rose daphne and plants of numerous other kinds can be propa- 
gated by layering branches. Some kinds, such as rhododendrons and 
magnolia, usually require two years for layers to become well enough 
rooted to be removed as independent plants. 


IT IS well to use a paper carton big enough to cover the plants when 
dusting small cucumber, melon or squash plants with rotenone or 
cryolite. If placed partly over each plant and the dusting done under- 
neath, the dust will reach all parts of the foliage with almost no waste 
and will greatly reduce the amount of dusting required. 


WHEN drying herbs make sure that dirt thrown up by falling rain is 
removed from the fresh-cut material. The method used by botanists 
to press plant specimens can be used when very small quantities of 
leaves are being dried. The method calls for blotting paper and news- 
print that is changed every day to speed drying and retain natural color. 


WATERING should be done slowly and thoroughly to prevent soil 
washing and to ensure soaking the earth to a depth of several inches. 
In dry periods, about one inch of water can be added each week to 
advantage. Avoid wetting the foliage of dense, bushy plants like 
chrysanthemums late in the evening as a precaution against leaf dis- 
eases. 


DRY SOIL under shallow-rooted trees presents a condition that is hard 
to cope with, and few groundcover plants live under such conditions. 
In order to get satisfactory results, it is necessary to dig in at least three 
to four inches of manure, rotted leaves or other organic material. Also, 
such plantings will need copious watering in dry periods. Permanent 
mulching of shrubs is also essential. 


SEEDS sown outdoors in hot, dry weather will germinate more evenly 
if a trench is opened beneath each row and gently flooded with water 
in advance of sowing. With mois- 
ture beneath and a light mulch or 
shading about, germination often 
takes place without need for over- 
head watering during the germina- 
tion period. Full light should be 
given after the seedlings come up. 
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REES are complicated structures. They are living entities and many natural 

laws are called upon to keep them functioning in the way they were designed 
to function. The heartwood of a tree is deadwood and serves no purpose except 
to support the trunk. That is why a tree may go on growing even when the heart- 
wood has largely disappeared, leaving a hollow trunk. The trunk increases in * 
circumference to support the ever-increasing weight of the top. The age of a tree 
which has been cut down can be roughly ascertained by counting the concentric 
circles which begin at the center and grow larger until the bark is reached. These 
are called annual rings. 

It is through the sapwood close to the bark that water containing many growth 
substances dissolved in it is carried up from the roots to the leaves, sap passing 
from one cell to another through very thin cell walls. The very thin layer of cells 
between the sapwood and the bark is known as the cambium layer, which is 
responsible for the growth of trunk, branch and twig. The outer bark is little 
more than cork, which protects the tree from injury and from the loss of water 
by evaporation. 
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GARDEN LILIES TODAY AND TOMORROW 


numerous obstacles, some current and some so old as to 

be almost traditional. In spite of shortages of planting 
stock and of the somewhat over-emphasized susceptibility of 
lilies to plant disease, the very beauty and property of long- 
season interest of lilies as a group are causing garden interest to 
be focussed upon them. 

With interest high, the research workers are being stimu- 
lated to investigate some of the cultural problems, and trades- 
men are being given a real incentive to distribute healthy stock 
of kinds proved by experience to be suitable for home garden 
culture. This matter of starting with a limited list of time-tested 
kinds seems to be the best approach to lily growing for the 
beginner confronted by the bewildering number of species, 
varieties and hybrids of garden lilies. 

Two very sound opinions on a starting list of lilies were 
expressed at the lectures held in connection with the recent lily 
show of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. William N. 
Craig of Weymouth, Mass., with northeastern United States in 
mind, offered the following beginner's list for range of both 
floral effect and blooming period— Lilium pumilum (L. tenui- 
folium); L. hansoni; L. superbum; L. candidum and L. c. 
salonike; L. regale; L. henryi; L. tigrinum splendens and L. t. 
fortunei; L. speciosum, Melpomene; L. s. rubrum, and L. 
formosanum, Wilson’s variety. 

All of the lilies contained in Mr. Craig’s list are available 
from dealers except forms of the L. speciosum, which are very 
nearly unobtainable and hence their setting will be very much 
a postwar project. 

All of these lilies require a well-drained, even sandy soil that 


H anes lilies are making steady headway in the face of 





Left: Coronation, a handsome new hybrid 
lily which attracted attention at the lily 
show in Boston. 


Right: Brenda Watts, another new lily 
which is a hybrid of L. willmottiz. 


contains a fairly high organic content, meaning that peat moss, 
leaf mold or very old manure should be added in the way of 
soil preparation, preferably during the year before planting. 
Surrounding the bulbs with sand will keep them free of manure 
in the soil. 

There is evidence that potash is an important factor in the 
life of a lily, particularly at flowering time. Dr. S. L. Emsweller 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, who also spoke in 
Boston, reported that careful checks show that Easter lilies in 
the course of forcing extract high amounts of nitrogen from the 
soil solution during the growing period, but at flowering time 
their greatest demand is for potash. 

Most of the lilies in Mr. Craig’s list are stem-rooting. That 
is, as Alan Macneil pointed out at the Boston meeting, the bulbs 
formed from the base of the bulb serve chiefly for anchorage 
purposes. Active food foraging is carried out in the soil above 
the bulb by roots which emerge from the below-ground por- 
tions of the stems. This explains why gardeners should pay 
strict heed to the planting depths recommended for each kind 
of lily, not only in setting the bulbs but in pre-planting soil 
preparation. 

The Madonna lily, L. candidum, is exceptional in that it 
forms all of its roots from the base of the bulb and should thus 
be planted much nearer the surface of the soil. Liming has 
proved beneficial. Also, with the Madonna lily, the gardener 
may, on occasion, have his most violent encounter with botrytis, 
a plant disease which can in humid seasons ruin the foliage. An 
experience of that kind will teach the lesson that fungicides 
should be applied to the lily growth early in the season. Also, 
it has been found that the plants have much better chance to 








remain healthy if planted in the open and 
not crowded by the foliage of other kinds 
of plants. 

In colder areas, where the trumpet lilies 
cannot be expected to survive, the list of 
recommended kinds for general garden cul- 
ture is somewhat different. F. L. Skinner, 
whose Manitoba area sometimes experi- 
ences extremely low temperatures with 
very little snow cover, suggests the follow- 
ing lilies for colder areas: Lilium pumilum, 
L. tenuifolium, L. concolor, L. philadel- 
phicum hybrids, L. willmottie and its 
derivatives, such as Maxwill, L. umbella- 
tum, L. henryi. Depth of planting is 
equally important in cold areas because 
bulbs that are too deep are sometimes lost 
during the Winter. 

There are many other kinds of lilies, 
some of which are available or which 
promise to be. Many of them are the re- 
sults of crossing on the part of hybridists 
who are hard at work on the hardy lilies. 
The purpose of hybridizing is, it seems, 
not so much to make the flowers more 
beautiful but to breed in hardiness and 
other factors which will make the plants 
more locally adapted and more easily han- 
dled in gardens out of their natural range. 
Martagon hybrids, for example, grow 
more freely than the type. 

In order to remain true, it is necessary 
the hybrids be increased by vegetative 
means. That way true-to-name flowers 
are obiained and, also, the bogey of virus 
disease enters the picture. Because each 
new bulb is basically a piece of the parent 
plant any virus afflicting the parent may be 
expected to be present in it. However, it 
has been found that some virus-free bulb 
scales may be present on diseased plants, 
and from them healthy bulbs can be raised. 
That, however, is a job for the expert 
technician. 

The lilies are known to be affected with 
at least three viruses, some of which have 
numerous strains. The result is a disease 
problem as complicated as that of potatoes 
as regards which lilies will resist such 
viruses, and what ones will succumb. It is 
all very puzzling, although if there were 
no aphids, these troubles probably could 
not be spread from plant to plant, except 
by vegetative propagation methods. It is 
comforting to know that lilies get viruses 
only from other lilies and that clean stock 
in an isolated place can remain clean. That 
is proved by the healthy roadside clumps 
of tiger lily which actually are very sus- 
ceptible to injury by certain of the viruses. 

In spite of all of the talk and sad experi- 
ence with virus troubles, there are numer- 
ous hybrid lilies that are available in 
healthy stock and which can be expected 
to give satisfaction. One series is that orig- 
inated by Miss Isabella Preston, and which 
show derivation from L. willmottiz. One 
is a yellow-flowered variety named Coro- 
nation. A brilliant, red-flowered kind is 
Edna Keen, and another with brick-red 
flowers is named Brenda Watts. 

Another interesting hybrid is Aurelian- 
ense, which name seems to cover a varia- 








ble lot of seedlings. Two plants so labelled 
in the Boston show were very interesting. 
One—most resembling the published de- 
scription — had a pale yellow trumpet. 
The other had the aspect of a regal lily 
with very much reflexed flower parts. 
Hybrids or selections of regal lily are also 
available, such as Pride of Charlotte. An 
increasing development is the outdoor 
growing of such Easter lily varieties as 
Estate and Croft even in the North. 

All of these and other hybrid lilies can- 
not be expected to come true from seeds. 
The situation is different when it comes to 
lilies which are natural species. These will 
vary but little and will yield the healthiest 
plants if started from seeds. Because ac- 
quired characteristics are not inherited, the 
diseases are not passed on from generation 
to generation. This does not mean that 
healthy seedlings cannot be infected, but 
at least they start life clean. 

Some lilies such as L. regale and L. 
formosanum grow quickly from seeds. On 
the other hand, many kinds do not send up 
growth until the second Spring. 

Patience is thus one of the virtues of a 
well constituted lily grower. Also needed 
is a bent for great care in the way of garden 
sanitation to eliminate trouble and to keep 
it out if it is not present. With this mental 
approach, anyone will find the lilies capa- 
ble of presenting enough problems and 
enough variety to make them a first-class 
garden hobby. 


Pfister Succeeds Rockwell 


RED ROCKWELL of New York, 

formerly garden editor of The New 
York Times and now editor-in-chief of 
Home Garden, has resigned as president of 
the Men’s Garden Clubs of America. His 
place is taken by the first vice-president, 
C. Eugene Pfister, who is also president of 





C. EUGENE PFISTER 


The new president of the Men’s Garden 
Clubs of America. 
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the Men’s Garden Club of the Chicago 
Region. 

Other changes place W. H. Thorne of 
Asheville, N. C., in the office of first vice- 
president, while Joseph Johnson, Port- 
land, Ore., is second vice-president, and 
Dr. Clement Bowers of Binghampton, 
N. Y.., is third vice-president. Mr. Thorne, 
who has been acting as secretary of the 
national organization since the death of 
Hoyt F. Paxton, will continue in that 
capacity. 

These changes came about at a recent 
meeting of the directors in Cleveland, 
Ohio. This action of the directors must 
be confirmed at the next regular conven- 


tion of the national organization, but no 


one doubts that this action will be taken 
as a matter of course. Under present re- 
strictions as regards travel, the national 
convention cannot be held at this time. 

Mr. Pfister, the new president, is widely 
known for his work in promoting men’s 
garden clubs, for his skill as a rosarian and 
for his work in other branches of horticul- 
ture. Some years ago, he was particularly 
active in the Men’s Garden Club of High- 
land Park, and in the foundation of the 
memorial rose garden which is now the 
prized possession of that town. Members 
of the Men’s Garden Clubs of America 
who attended the convention held in High- 
land Park a few years ago will remember 
visiting his rose garden and his charming 
hospitality. 


Christmas Rose in Oregon 


HAVE one acre of flowers and shrubs 

which I grow only as a hobby. I have 
grown thousands of helleborus plants but 
I find Helleborus niger altifolius, the real 
Christmas rose, the hardest to grow. The 
flowers are green instead of white, but 
handsome if you can cover them with glass. 

Helleborus niger altifolius multiflorus is 
much easier to grow. The flowers are much 
larger and the stems 18 inches long. H. 
niger precox is a very early kind. It will 
flower in October here and will last in 
flower until after Christmas. 

Yet if I were going to grow only a few 
I would choose orientalis, the Lenten rose. 
It comes in white, pink, purple, or speckled 
colors with long stems. I had plants last 
year with 150 blooms out at one time on 
a single plant. 

If you want a novelty, try H. feetidus or 
H. lividus; they grow 24 inches high with 
green flowers edged with purple. They also 
reseed themselves. I have had the same 
plants for eight years. Here is something 
I learned by accident: I gathered three 
quarts or so of Golden Seal seed, mashed 
the pulp and washed it off. I did not have 
time to let the seeds get over half dry before 
I put them into a gallon glass jar, sealed 
them and put them away in the fruit cellar. 
The next Spring my wife found them with 
sprouts an inch long. I tried helleborus and 
lupine seed the next year in the same way. 

—Tom Morgan. 
Portland, Ore. 
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Corsages From the Garden — 


The method by which they can be fashioned 
is a simple one which may be easily learned 


GET so much pleasure from the corsages 

I make from various plants and shrubs 
in my garden, that I would dike to pass 
along a few words about them. With a 
little ingenuity and practice, one can enjoy 
a succession of lovely corsages, beginning 
with the forced blossoms of the forsythia 
in February, and continuing through the 
entire season, until the frost takes the last 
althzas and roses in October or November. 
Your friends will be delighted to receive 
them, too! 

This year, as usual, my first offering 

















Wire several single roses to sets of 
three leaves, leaving extra roses to 
tuck in where needed. 


was made from the forsythia that I had 
brought into bloom in the house. I wore 
it on a dull, gloomy day and the bright, 
sunny corsage brought a note of cheer 
wherever I went. I would never suggest 
forsythia for beginners, for it is extremely 
difficult to handle and would only serve to 
discourage one. A combination of flower- 
ing quince and apple blossoms is delight- 
ful, and two large blooms from the red- 
flowering dogwood are exquisite. How- 
ever, they are somewhat “‘tricky’’ to handle 
at first. 

Flowers with hard or woody stems are 
the best to use, as they stay fresh longer. 
Roses are very satisfactory to handle, after 
the thorns are removed, and I would rec- 
ommend them for a beginner. My favorite 
is the white climber, Silver Moon. The 
buds are as large as those of any ordinary 
tea rose. It is a strong, profuse bloomer, 
and has a long season. White can be worn 
with everything. Varying the colors and 
materials of the bows for the flowers adds 
interest. At times you will wish the bow 
to match your outfit, and again you will 
prefer a contrast, so it is a good idea to have 
on hand an adequate assortment of rib- 
bons. The larger type of shrub flower is 
usually more effective without a bow. 


August, 1945 


Usually only the most freshly opened 
blooms should be chosen. Always cut more 
than you think you will need. Put them 
up to their heads in water, and let them 
take a long drink in a cool place. Im using 
flowers which have no foliage of their own, 
if you feel that greenery is called for, use 
the foliage of a fern or of a shrub, being 
sure to give it a long drink along with the 
flowers. In making a corsage of pink 
daphne, I always use the foliage of my 
asparagus fern. 

I put my corsages together with a thin, 
pliable, copper wire, and since it has be- 
come precious, I use the pieces over again. 
I have also used needle and thread, small 
“‘invisible’’ hairpins, and the wire that 
comes inside the green paper of T wistems. 
The latter come in different lengths and are 
very easy to handle, but I am not sure that 
they are rust-proof. I always place a piece 
of ribbon between the corsage and gar- 
ment, just in case, and have never encoun- 
tered any trouble. 

As the Summer flowering season ad- 
vances, there is no limit to the confec- 
tions that one can create with baptisia, 
delphinium, physostegia, baby’s breath, 
artemisia, and marigolds, to mention only 
a few of the more common flowers. Do 
not overlook the double philadelphus, 
weigelas, or the butterfly bush. Certain 
garden flowers, such as the marguerite and 
pyrethrum combine well with the daintier 
of the shrub blossoms. 

Three single, pure white althza blooms, 
with their attractive, serrated leaves, will 
bring a number of compliments and the 
question, ‘‘Are they real?’’ You can prove 
that they are by their pollen which is prac- 
tically impossible to remove before making 
the corsage. Double althzas are gorgeous, 
too, and are free from pollen. In working 
with althzas, never touch the edges of the 
petals, as to do so turns them dark. A 
miniature corsage of yellow Scotch rose- 














Fashion and wire a bow, being sure 
that the ends of the wire will go 
around the completed corsage. 
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Work from the ends toward the center, 
adding the bow last. 


buds worn on the lapel, instead of a pin, 
makes a pleasing novelty. When uncertain 
of how a particular flower will stand up, 
I wear it around the house first as an ex- 
periment. 

It seldom takes more than ten minutes 
to make one of these floral decorations, and 
the amount of pleasure they will give you 
and your friends will more than repay you 
for your time and effort. A beautiful cor- 
sage from ones own garden gives quite a 
lift to one’s morale, not to mention a cos- 
tume which may be in its third season! 

—Eleanor W. Wilbar. 


Brockton, Mass. 


Sedgwick Daisy in Iowa 


EONIES failed for Memorial Day this 

year, as they do from time to time, and 
the peony is a one-day flower. If it had not 
been for the always reliable Sedgwick 
double daisy, I would have been very 
badly off for flowers this year. 

This daisy is fully hardy, and is de- 
pendably in bloom for Memorial Day 
every year. Moreover, it blooms for a long 
time. When cut, it comes again. The flow- 
ers last a week or more in water. It seems 
to have no insect pests or diseases. 

Shasta daisies (Chrysanthemum maxi- 
mum.) ‘are not dependable here. The Sedg- 
wick double white daisy really belongs to 
the chrysanthemum family, along with 
other flowers known as daisies, and also 
feverfews, pyrethrums, marguerites and 
commercial or florists’ chrysanthemums. 

The Sedgwick daisy originated in Can- 
ada, about 200 miles North of the United 
States-Canadian line in the Manitoba 
prairie section, which tries the hardiness 
of any plant. It is one of the best peren- 
nials and cutflowers I have been so fortu- 
nate as to know, but it is not known as I 
think it ought to be, and it should be a 
blessing for florists who grow some of their 
own cutflowers in Summer. 

—H. Roy Mosnat. 


Belle Plaine, Iowa. 











Disagrees With Mr. Lazenby 


EAR EDITOR—Francis Lazenby’s 

notes on the unreliable hardiness of 
Mazus reptans as a ground cover in the 
June 1 issue comes as a surprise to one 
who, while admiring its charm, ever keeps 
a watchful eye on it lest it get entirely out 
of bounds. With me it spreads so rapidly 
and seems entirely hardy wherever the 
drainage is good, withstanding sub-zero 
temperature of 33 degrees. 

It is at its best in lean soil and blooms 
in such profusion in a sandy spot along the 
brook that the earth seems spangled with 
lovely jewels. Its endurance of shade adds 
to its value. One catalogue at hand sug- 
gests its use in the rock garden be limited to 
crevices between stones and in steps because 
of its hardiness and rampant growth and 
lists it as a most desirable ground cover. 

Is the seeming lack of hardiness in the 
Lazenby garden due, possibly, to heavy 
soil and inadequate drainage during the 
Winter. Sometimes a depression as shallow 
as half an inch will hold sufficient water 
during the Winter to kill the hardiest plant. 
A slight filling-in of such a spot to bring 
it to the level or slightly above the sur- 
rounding area will usually remedy the 
difficulty. 

—Harriet Pulver. 
Torrington, Conn. 


Effects of Chlorinated Water 


EAR EDITOR—I am very thankful 

to Professor E. F. Guba for his article 
“Chlorinated Water and Plants,”’ in the 
June issue of Horticulture, for I have some 
ideas on the subject which I am itch- 
ing to get out of my system. 

As I read the report of Zimmer- 
man and Berg, of the Boyce Thomp- 
son Institute, to which Professor 
Guba refers, chlorinated water is not 
as injurious as it might be, but it is 
injurious. Besides, that report only 
undertakes to tell half of the story. 
The experiment was to see how 
chlorinated water would affect 
plants; it did not seek to find out 
how chlorinated water would affect 
the soil in which plants grow, and it 
is a hunch with me that if chlorine 
can kill microorganisms in water to 
make it potable it can kill microor- 
ganisms in the soil to make it sterile. 

A few years ago P. L. Pickert, editor of 
Wild Flower, told me that chlorinated 
water was fatal to seedlings of trailing ar- 
butus and from that time I have used only 
rain water in raising seedlings, with the 
result that I have not had a single case of 
damping off since. Professor Guba can try 
the experiment and be convinced. 

To sum up: chlorinated water, as it 


comes to your faucet, is fatal to seedlings 
of trailing arbutus. Chlorinated water at 
greater concentrations can, according to the 
report of the Boyce Thompson Institute, 
kill some plants, stunt others, deform and 
inhibit the growth in others and retard the 
germination of seeds. It is a toxic and an 
inescapable evil. The home gardener can 
save himself lots of trouble and much dis- 
appointment by storing rain water and 
using it in his work at least till the seedlings 
are big enough to fence for themselves out 
in the garden row. 
—Manuel Calvo. 

Kensington, Md. 


Likes Hybrid Earthworms 


EAR EDITOR — The earthworm 

probably needs no defense; he has 
been carrying on without it for so long. 
However, those of us who find this family 
of ‘‘Lumbricus and allied genera’’ helpful, 
do not, as a rule, refer to the angle worm, 
night-crawler or usually accepted type of 
earthworm. Neither is our garden helper 
an easterner. Mr. Morgan, Horticulture, 
June 1, should know his West Coast bet- 
ter. California was the home state of the 
soilution earthworms, a hybrid type. Sev- 
eral farms specialize in raising them, the 
two best known being California Earth- 
worm Farms in Ontario, Calif., and the 
Ohio Earthworm Farm in Worthington, 
Ohio. 

My own experience, that of an amateur 
gardener who has no preconceived ideas on 
what to do or not to do in the garden, has 
made me a firm believer in the value of 


Lge Te 


for a hospital in Denver, Colo. 


these hybrid worms. Planted in my garden, 
their work could not be observed, but in 
the compost pile where the refuse broke 
down unusually quickly, their value was 
shown. Further study, using two small 
coldframes in which I packed all types of 
waste food scraps, cooked or raw, and 
garden refuse in layers of garden soil, 
showed how quickly and thoroughly the 
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Some of the terrariums prepared by garden clubs 








worms consumed these foods, leaving the 
coldframes filled with rich, black, crumbly 
earth. 

Soilution worms are smaller in size and 
length, very lively and of reddish-brown 
color. The egg cases, formed in rings 
around the adult worm’s neck, when de- 
posited look like tiny green currants. The 
full life cycle takes about nine months from 
egg case to adult. 

—Josephine W. Rand. 
Brookline, Mass. 


Terrariums for Hospitals 


EAR EDITOR — After reading the 

article about terrariums for hospitals 
in the November 1, 1944, issue of Horti- 
culture, I brought the subject to the atten- 
tion of our club members, who decided to 
make terrariums for Fitzsimons General 
Hospital, Denver, Colo., one of the club’s 
projects. 

We sent 25, half of them planted, some 
with desert scenes, some tropical, some 
woodland, but all with little figurines to 
complete the setting. The others were left 
for the boys to plant as they pleased, with 
radish seeds or nasturtiums, so that they 
could watch the germination of the seeds. 

A letter received from the hospital and 
Red Cross staff expresses their reactions. 
They were very grateful. 

Our club is now sending another 25 (all 
we were able to get material for) and I am 
trying to get other clubs interested, also. 

I am enclosing a picture of the group of 
finished terrariums as delivered to the 
hospital. 

—AMrs. Ora Kehn. 
Arvada, Colo. 







Free-Blooming Gloxinia 


EAR EDITOR — How many 
buds and flowers does a one- 
year gloxinia plant usually produce? 
I have one which has 22 buds on it 
with five flowers open at present. 
The leaves are ten inches long and 
five inches across. The plant is grow- 
ing in compost which was steamed 
before using. Is the size of this plant 
and the number of buds unusual? 
— Mrs. E. J. Nelson. 
Corydon, Pa. 


Kudzu Vine in New York 


EAR EDITOR—Reeently a national 
magazine had a story about the 
Kudzu vine, saying that Maryland was as 
far North as it grew. However, it has been 
growing on my place in Stony Point, 
N. Y., for the past 20 years and does well. 


Stony Point, N. Y. 





—John J. Tamsen. 
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“Woolly Bears’’ and Other Moths— 


Very often they are confused with butter- 
flies but differ from them in many ways 


T THIS time of the year we may often 
see along the roadsides and in our gar- 
dens hairy black and red caterpillars crawl- 
ing over the ground in apparent haste. 
These caterpillars are the familiar ‘“Woolly 
Bears,” also sometimes called hedgehogs 
from their trick of curling up and lying 
motionless when disturbed (a habit of the 
hedgehog). Perhaps you have wondered 
why they should seem in such a hurry for 
after all what is there for a caterpillar to 
hurry about? Brt there is an object to 
their hurrying and that is to find a snug 
place in which to curl up for the Winter. 
The amount of black in the ‘Woolly 
Bear’s’’ fur varies greatly and is supposed 
to foretell weather but I rather think it is 
a record of past weather since the amount 
of black is determined by, the wetness or 
dryness of the animal's environment, moist 
conditions increasing the amount of black 
and conversely dry conditions increas- 
ing the amount of red. 

There are other “‘Woolly Bears’ be- 
side the common black and red one— 
in fact some 2000 of them. The Yel- 
low-bear of our gardens is one and an- 
other is the gay Harlequin caterpillar 
which we might frequently find on 
milkweed plants. I have often seen a 
number of Harlequins feeding together 
in apparent disregard of birds. Of 
course, most of our birds have no taste 
for hairy caterpillars anyway, but the 
Harlequins probably acquire additional 
protection from the acrid nature of 
their food as do the Milkweed cater- 
pillars. And also like the Milkweed 
caterpillars, their bright color scheme of 
black and yellow serve as a warning 
signal to the birds. All of the ‘““Woolly 
Bears” transform into small moths, 
some of which are exceedingly pretty. 
These moths taken collectively are called 
Tiger moths, and it was these which Keats 
had in mind when he wrote: 


‘‘All diamonded with panes of quaint 
device, 
Innumerable of stains, and splendid dyes, 
As are the Tiger Moths’ deep damask 
wings.” 


Most of us are not as familiar with 
moths as with butterflies and the reason is 
that moths are nocturnal and are not 
abroad during the daytime. An exception, 
however, is the Humming-bird moth 
which, when in motion or when hovering 
at flowers, so closely resembles the hum- 
ming-bird that we are often deceived by it. 
This moth belongs to a group of moths all 
of which are exceptionally strong flyers 
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and to which the family name Sphingidz 
has been given. In English translation the 
name Sphingidz means Sphinx and so the 
moths are called Sphinx moths. 

If you recall your ancient mythology 
you will remember that the sphinx was a 
vaudeville person who went about boring 
people by asking them riddles and if they 
could not answer correctly promptly ate 
them up. Mrs. Comstock suggests that 
these moths present three riddles, namely: 
“Am I a humming-bird?’’ “‘Why do I 
wear a horn or an eyespot on the rear end 
of my body where horns or eyes are surely 
useless?’ and ““Why do I look like a jug 
with a handle and no spout?”’ 

Now these moths were not given the 
name sphinx because of these riddles but 
because Linnzus, who gave names to so 
many plants and animals, fancied he saw 
a resemblance to the Egyptian sphinx in 





Photograph by Paul Hadley. 
The luna moth is probably the most beautiful 
member of the family. 


the more or less sphinx-like attitude of the 
caterpillars when at rest. The caterpillars, 
unlike the ‘“‘Woolly Bears,”’ are hairless, 
except when young, and usually have a 
horn, which incidentally is harmless, at the 
hind end of the body. When fully grown 
they pupate in or near the ground, and 
some pup2 have a “‘handle’’ which is really 
a sheath for the long tongue. 

When spading your garden in the 
Spring, perhaps you have unearthed a 
brown, segmented shell looking like a jug 
with a handle at one side and wondered 
what it was. Next time you find one you 
will know it is a sphinx pupa and probably 
that of the common tomato sphinx, since 
the caterpillar of this moth may frequently 
be found in our gardens feeding on the 
tomato plants. 
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The sphinx caterpillars are leaf-eaters 
and each species feeds on a limited number 
of plants. Now and then we may find one 
of these caterpillars covered with a number 
of small white objects which have the ap- 
pearance of eggs. They are not eggs at all 
but little silken cocoons spun by the larve 
of a hymenopterous fly or parasite which 
lays her eggs within the body of the cater- 
pillars. The little grubs which hatch from 
these eggs feed upon the body tissues of the 
caterpillars and when they have become 
full grown emerge and spin their cocoons 
to the back of their victims. Later, when 
transformation has been completed, they 
cut a small lid to their silken prisons which 
they lift up in order to escape out into the 
world. 

The sphinx moths are beautiful crea- 
tures and have a distinctly tailor-made ap- 
pearance. They have long, rather pointed 
wings which enable them to fly with ex- 
traordinary speed. Most of them have re- 
markably long tongues which, when not 
in use, are coiled up in front of and be- 
neath the head like a watch spring. This 
long tongue is an adaptation permitting 
these insects to gather the nectar of such 
flowers as the petunia, morning-glory and 
nasturtium which have their nectar-wells 
deep within their tubular corollas. 
Because of their large size, beautiful 
colors and often conspicuous cocoons, 
the giant silk-worm moths are the de- 
light of every beginning lepidopterist. 
Our common silkworms go by the 
names of Cecropia, Promethea, Poly- 
phemus and Luna, the last named being 
generally considered to be our most 
beautiful insect. It is a lovely green but 
unfortunately the green fades rapidly to 
a light gray. 

Despite their size the giant silk- 
worm moths are rarely seen, as they are 
all night flyers and to see them one must 
be interested in the visitors to street and 
porch lights. The caterpillars, too, are 
rarely found since they are protectively 
colored and blend with the foliage on 
which they feed. None of them, in- 
cidentally, occur in sufficient numbers 
to be injurious. 

The Cecropia is the largest of these 
giant moths, with a wing-spread some- 
times of six and a half inches. It is the 
cocoon of this moth that children call the 
‘cradle cocoon” because it is shaped like a 
hammock and is suspended close beneath 
a branch. An examination of this cocoon 
will reveal how cleverly it is made. It con- 
sists of two walls of silk, the outer one 
being thick and paper-like and the inner 
one thin and firm, and between these walls 
is a matting of loose silk providing excel- 
lent insulation and making a snug retreat 
for the helpless creature to pass the Winter 
in. 

Somewhat smaller but more common 
than the Cecropia is the Promethea moth. 
Have you perchance noticed during past 
Winters dead leaves hanging straight down 
from the branches of wild cherry, sassafras 
and ash? Next time you see such leaves 








examine one of them and you will find it 
to be wrapped around the silken case con- 
taining the pupa of the Promethea moth. 

One Winter I found the cocoons of this 
moth by the hundreds in a clump of wild 
cherries that grew in an area not larger 
than the average garden. I brought home 
about 25 of them and kept them outdoors 
in an insect cage until the warm weather 
set in, when suddenly the moths began 
emerging and within a day or two the cage 
was filled with them. I let them loose, all 
but a few pairs which I wanted to mate. 
This they did and the females deposited 
their whitish brown-stained eggs on some 
cherry leaves which I had provided for the 
purpose. The eggs soon hatched and I 
reared the caterpillars until they spun their 
cocoons, thus completing the cycle again. 

Most people I think look upon moths 
as pests. It is true that many of them are, 
as for instance, the clothes moth, the cod- 
ling moth and the gypsy moth. A good 
many of them, however, are not. Consider 
the tent caterpillar. If you do not know 
this insect by name you at least know it 
by the unsightly nests it makes. 

Every Autumn children are urged to 
destroy the eggs, and in the Spring we are 
admonished to burn the nests and destroy 
the caterpillars. We are even advised to cut 
down the wild cherry trees if necessary. 
Now all this is very much to the good if 
the insect is a pest and harmful, but we are 
not sure that it is harmful. It is true that 
some females lay their eggs on apple trees 
but most of them place their eggs on wild 
cherry trees. 

Assuming that we cut down the wild 
cherry trees what would happen? We 


Boston 1946 Spring 


Flower Show 


HE Massachusetts Horticultural 

Society announces that the 1946 
Spring Flower Show will be held in 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, March 
16 to 23. This will be the 75th 
annual Spring Show of this Society 
and will be known as the Diamond 
Jubilee Exhibition. The show will 
be built around the theme “‘Jewels 
of the Plant World.” 




















would simply force the females, if they 
could find no or few wild cherries, to lay 
their eggs on apple and other related plants 
with the result that after a few generations 
we would, through our misguided actions, 
have changed the tent caterpillar from an 
eater of wild cherry leaves to an eater of 
apple leaves, for it has been shown by ex- 
periments that when a leaf-feeding species 
is deprived for several generations of its 
normal food and reared on the leaves of 
some other plant it will adopt the new 
food as ‘‘normal.”’ 

Perhaps it is not advisable even to burn 
the nests or destroy the caterpillars for it 
has been found that the egg-masses contain 
parasites that keep in check the tent cater- 
pillars and probably other caterpillars as 
well. Should we destroy these parasites it 
is possible that we might upset a whole 
complex of delicate balances. 


—Richard Headstrom. 
Boston, Mass. 


Herbs in Canned Vegetables 


HE appetite appeal of home-canned 

vegetables can be greatly enhanced by 
the addition of a small quantity of fresh 
herbs to each jar. The extra flavor does not 
change the taste of the beans or peas but 
serves to accent and preserve the out-of- 
the-garden quality. The canned taste, 
which makes the preserved vegetable so 
much less palatable than when it is fresh, 
disappears. Each vegetable has its par- 
ticular herbal affinity but a combination 
or change of seasonings offers unlimited 
variations. 

String beans are among the most boun- 
tiful home-garden crops, often maturing 
all at once, which means the surplus must 
be preserved. The flat taste of canned beans 
makes them the least appealing of all Win- 
ter vegetables. One or two sprigs of the 
“bean herb’’ Summer savory tucked in 
each jar at the time of processing gives new 
zest to the beans and helps to retain the 
garden-fresh character despite long cook- 
ing in the canner. 

French tarragon or an “‘herb bouquet”’ 
of fresh chives, parsley and French thyme 
work a wondrous alchemy. Sweet basil, 
with clove-like aroma, imparts a warm 
rich savor to the beans. 

An old Dutch method of preserving 


string beans in brine begins with a layer 
of the vegetable, followed by a layer of 
bohenkraut (Summer savory) and salt. 
Repeated until the crock is full, the mix- 
ture is let stand until it draws its own 
brine. A plate or wooden cover with a 
weight on top will hold the beans under 
the brine until thoroughly fermented. Seal 
in sterile glass jars using boiling hot brine 
to cover the beans. 

Peas are so appetizing either fresh or 
canned that it takes little embellishment 
to make them popular. The cool delicacy 
of mint enhances their sweetness. A few 
leaves of lemon basil added to each jar give 
peas a new piquancy. Lemon thyme, 
Summer savory, and chives also add inter- 
est to this favorite vegetable. 

Slim golden fingers of tender carrots 
look inviting when packed tightly in glass 
with a ferny leaf of anise-flavored chervil 
for contrast. Mint goes with carrots, too, 
whether they are used alone or mixed with 
peas. A few tablespoons of honey poured 
over them before serving makes a rapid 
change to mint-glazed carrot. Sweet basil, 
chives or French tarragon vary the flavor 
of the root in a subtle manner. 

Herb-flavored carrots make an interest- 
ing base for a carrot pudding used as a 
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meat-saving main dish. The carrots are 
mashed fine and added to one cup of thick 
cream sauce to which two egg yolks have 
been added. Fold in the beaten egg whites 
just before pouring into a buttered round 
mold. Bake 30 minutes in a moderate 
oven. Fill the center of the ring with peas 
or creamed fish or meat to serve. 

Strong flavored vegetables such as tur- 
nips, and beets call for the pungent herbs 
like lovage, sage, tarragon, dill and fennel. 
Beets canned with leaves of dill or fennel 
are ready for making savory pickled beets 
by merely adding vinegar. French tarragon 
works particular magic with the ruddy 
root. The thinnings make very good 
canned beets, for the tender globes may be 
packed whole. 

Lima or soy beans give a meat-like 
quality to vegetable plates if they have 
been seasoned in canning with sage, pars- 
ley and chives. The celery-like essence of 
lovage brings out the best in these beans. 
Bland white and golden Summer squash 
acquire new pep by the introduction of 
sweet basil, Summer savory or sweet mar- 
joram. 

The versatile tomato welcomes the pres- 
tidigations of the greatest number of 
herbs. On this odd combination of fruit 
and vegetable the culinary artist may test 
out all the colorful seasonings in her yard 
patch. To the simmering pot add a rich 
bouquet of basil, savory, parsley and chives 
just before straining off the ruby juice. 
Tomato juice seasoned before bottling is 
quite a different appetite-provoker from 
the cocktail spiced just before serving. 

Italian tomatoes and tomato paste are 
always flavored with a leaf of sweet basil. 
The large, pear-shaped tomatoes have a 
solid pulp ideal for making paste for 
spaghetti sauce. The liquid is strained off 
before passing the pulp through a sieve. 
The paste is packed in sterile jars with a 
sprig of sweet basil before processing. The 
yellow fruit-like Jubilee variety has a spe- 
cial affinity for the citrus-flavored lemon 
basil. 

Tomatoes canned for using in soup and 
stew can take a stronger blend of seasoning 
than if they are to be served plain or scal- 
loped. For the stew base try a bouquet of 
fresh parsley, basil, thyme and chives. 
Another combination designed for vegeta- 
ble soup might include lovage, parsley, 
marjoram and shallots. Sweet basil, cher- 
vil, Summer savory or marjoram will be 
sufficient flavoring for the simple tomato 
dishes. 

Canning with herbs is a matter of such 
individual taste that these suggestions are 
but a few of the hundreds of possible 
variations one may play on the rather 
monotonous theme of canned vegetables. 
Not every jar should contain seasonings, 
for there should be some plain vegetables 
if only for comparison. The herb leaves 
may be removed before serving. If still 
green they could be chopped to sprinkle 
over the dish as a garnish. 


—Getrude B. Foster. 
Morristown, N. J. 
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NE of the perennial questions among 

garden makers has to do with the 
way in which birds, particularly robins, 
locate earthworms in the soil. Probably 
every garden maker has seen a robin stop 
suddenly in the middle of a lawn, stand 
motionless for a moment and then sud- 
denly dig his bill deeply into the sod to 
extract a large, fat earthworm. 

How did the bird know that the earth- 
worm was there? The answer seems to be 
unquestionably that the acute hearing of 
the bird made it possible to distinguish 
sounds made by the earthworm in the 
ground. This fact is made plain in a bulle- 
tin of the Department of Agriculture, 
which declares this statement may be veri- 
fied by anyone who is sufficiently inter- 
ested to collect 12 or more large earth- 
worms, confining them in a suitable con- 
tainer with sufficient earth to cover them. 

Says the bulletin, “If, after the con- 
tainer with its worms has been kept in a 
dark place for some hours and is then 
quietly approached, the sound referred to 
can be distinctly heard by any person hav- 
ing ordinary hearing.”’ 

This being true, it is not surprising that 
the robins can hear the sound of a single 
earthworm. 


PPARENTLY there are many birds 
which are capable of hearing sounds 
inaudible to the human ear, particularly 
those which presumably are very shrill. 
According to a recent report, this fact has 
now been utilized to drive away pigeons 
from buildings and gardens where they 
have become a nuisance. It seems that a 
type of whistle has been developed which 
makes a sound too high to register with 
human beings but which evidently is ex- 
tremely unpleasant and probably painful 
to pigeons, which soon take their depar- 
ture from a neighborhood where these 
sounds are continued at frequent intervals. 
I hope nobody will ask me where such 
a whistle can be obtained, for so far this 
information has not been made public. 
However, it is something that I shall try 
to learn. 


FTER the above discussion of earth- 
worms, I cannot depart from the sub- 
ject without quoting some whimsical lines 
from The Green Thumb, Denver, Colo., 
as follows: 

An earthworm saw another worm 
A-writhing on the ground. 

Said he, ‘‘My Darling, marry me, 

Oh, sweetest thing I’ve found!” 

She said, ‘‘No, that can never be, 

I'll have to be your friend; 

Because, you dope, now can’t you see, 
I’m just your other end?”’ 

I trust, however, that no one will as- 
sume from these lines that The Green 
Thumb is merely a humorous magazine. 
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As a matter of fact, it is a serious, well 
edited publication put out by the Colorado 
Forest and Horticulture Association with 
the backing of many of Colorado's most 


best known horticulturists and with 
George W. Kelly as its able editor. 


T WAS my privilege at the recent in- 

formal lily conference held in Boston at 
the time of the annual lily exhibition to 
sit in with several of the most prominent 
lily experts in the country. The round 
table discussion held during the show made 
it possible for many amateurs to have the 
benefit of the experience which these men 
have gained over long years of work with 
lilies. 

At the head of the group I should put, 
of course, William N. Craig of Wey- 
mouth, Mass., the man whose generosity 
makes this annual show possible and who 


were able to speak from personal experi- 
ence, one in the West and three in the East, 
and when listening to them, I felt that I 
was getting the benefit of the country’s 
top-notch growers. 





T SEEMS to me that the advice given 
in Horticulture, June 15, to control 
alge in garden pools with potassium per- 
manganate, called for much too concen- 
trated a solution, one, in fact, which could 
be fatal to fish. Rather than use such a 


, concentrated solution of the chemical, I 


would dissolve two or three teaspoonfuls 
in a gallon of water. One teaspoonful of 
this stock solution per gallon of pool water 
will control alge at any time during the 
growing season. 

The experience at the Missouri Botani- 
cal Garden has been that only the very 
young fish will suffer in water treated in 





Lily experts in conference at Boston. From left to right: Alan Macneil, 
William N. Craig, Dr. S. L. Emsweller and F. L. Skinner. 


is rated as one of the leading authorities 
on the cultivation of lilies (as, indeed, on 
the cultivation of many plants) in the 
East. Mr. Craig, although well advanced 
in years, has lost none of his interest in the 
improvement of lilies. 

Dr. S. L. Emsweller of Beltsville, Md., 
who has been working with lilies for the 
government and is looked upon as espe- 
cially well informed, had a prominent 
place at this conference, and everyone 
present was particularly interested in the 
reports of F. L. Skinner, who came all the 
way from Manitoba to be present, and 
Alan Macneil of North Springfield, Vt., 
who is fast establishing himself as an im- 
portant figure in the lily world. These men 
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this manner. It should be recalled, how- 
ever, that even this concentration is on the 
danger line as far as fish are concerned. 
Yet a weaker concentration of the chemi- 
cal will not control the algz. 


T PLEASES me to learn that the report 

of the passing of Miss Grace Sturtevant, 
the nationally known iris breeder, was un- 
founded. It is true that Miss Sturtevant’s 
place in Wellesley Farms, Mass., has been 
sold and her stock of plants broken up, 
but she herself, although well advanced in 
years, is mentally alert and maintains her 
interest in matters pertaining to irises. She 
holds a high place in the iris world. 











Much Work to Be Done in August — 


Setting out new plants and dividing old plants are some 
of the activities to be carried on in this busy month 


WIDE range of plant material can be 
set or reset in the month of August. 
This is particularly true of an August that 
follows a relatively moist early Summer 
period such as has been experienced in 
many northern areas this season. 
Among the woody plants, evergreens of 
one kind and another can be shifted safely 


once the new growth has hardened. Such’ 


materials should be lifted with the roots 
enclosed in balls of soil and planted 
promptly. Also, if the weather is dry 
towards the end of the month, when the 
work is to be undertaken, it should be re- 
membered that water given to the plants 
before they are lifted from their present 
sites will probably be more important than 
copious flooding after transplanting. In 
order to avoid wilting, it is essential that 
plants be lifted with their sap content high. 

Evergreens which show indications of 
thirst while out of the ground in the course 
of transplanting had better not be planted 
at once. A far better practice is to give 
them 24 hours, or, at least, the period of 
a night in a windless, shaded place where 
their roots can be flooded to permit the 
uptake of as much water as possible. Be- 
fore planting, the soaked balls of soil 


should be permitted to drain and become 
firm. Handling the plants while the soil 
about the roots is sodden is hardly advis- 
able. 

Pruning at planting time is not recom- 
mended when the transplanting is done in 
early Autumn. Spring will be time 
enough for any pruning, should it be 
necessary. Broad-leaved evergreens—rho- 
dodendrons, mountain laurel and the like 
—that are moved in Autumn should be 
moved early to permit quick establish- 
ment before the late Autumn soil-cooling 
takes place. Sometimes, shading of not 
too dense a nature is beneficial when the 
planting is done relatively early. Also, 
mulching after planting can be all to the 
good. Mulch added while the soil is warm 
will prevent cooling later. If considerable 
addition is made to the mulch before 
Winter, it is likely that deep freezing of 
the soil will be prevented and the fre- 
quently observed late Winter foliage dam- 
age in some measure avoided. 

August is also a time for much planting 
in the flower garden. Nearly any peren- 
nial that benefits from frequent division 
can best be lifted after its blooms have 
faded and replanted to give the divisions 





“At first I thought it was an accident, but when he started 
going from bush to bush... .” 
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a chance to settle themselves to safely pass 
the Winter and bloom normally next year. 
See Horticulture, May 15, 1945. In this 
category are to be found such plants as 
daylilies, phloxes and irises. 

The bearded irises will soon have made 
their natural increase of growth and will 
be ready for dividing. The Japanese and 
Siberian varieties can also be split up when 
the flowers are gone. This is an operation 
that can be done every three years in 
order to keep the clumps young and to pre- 
vent their becoming woody and lacking in 
growth at the center. Every old clump of 
Japanese iris will make three or four siza- 
ble divisions, several of which can be reset 
near together in soil refreshed with manure 
and superphosphate. This grouping of 
young plants will give a bold, clump-like 
effect at blooming time. 

The time for buying or handling orien- 
tal poppies also will be at hand before the 
month is out. With them, too, about three 
young roots of a kind to a group in well- 
drained soil will make for better garden 
effect. As for varieties see Horticulture, 
July, 1945. 

Herbaceous perennials that have been 
grown from seeds can also be put into per- 
manent positions in the weeks ahead. It 
is well to wait until the seedlings have 
made a number of leaves before risking 
them in the open garden. Being young, 
and probably not too well rooted, they 
will need to be handled carefully. Water- 
ing-in with starter solution that is, liquid 
fertilizer will enable them to overcome 
transplanting shock. Also, shading during 
the hot period of the first few sunny days 
will prove helpful. Clipping the foliage 
of seedling plants to reduce water loss at 
transplanting time is no longer considered 
to be sound practice. Such robbing of leaf 
area inhibits the ability of young plants to 
form new roots. 

The Madonna lily is an exception 
among lilies in that it should be planted 
at the end of the Summer rather than in 
Autumn. 

If daffodils are to be transplanted, it is 
well to do the job relatively early as com- 
pared to tulips, which are safely handled 
as long as the soil remains unfrozen. With 
daffodils, however, the rooting that fol- 
lows early planting is an aid to the plants. 
Also, daffodil bulbs do not benefit from 
being kept out of the ground for long 
periods. Any bulbs that are now on hand 
unplanted can gain from being planted at 
once. 

In addition to the specific examples of 
August planting cited here, there are all 
manner of little planting jobs that can be 
done around the home garden if the soil 
is moist enough, It is often forgotten that 
many of the widely publicized rules for 
handling this or that kind of plant are 
based on the premise that the plants are to 
be purchased at some distance and are to 
be subjected to packaging and shipping. 
When so handled, plants usually do not 
react well if thought is not given as to the 
season for planting. 
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Daylilies in the West — 


A report on varieties which have 
been tested in a Missouri garden 


HILE it is true that much has been 

written on the subject of hemerocal- 
lis (daylilies), it is also self-evident that 
not enough has been written or one would 
see more of these lovely flowers grown in 
variety. 

It is said that hemerocallis can be planted 
any month in the year that the ground is 
not frozen, and I know this is true for I 
have done it! And in planting them, one 
has a feeling of permanence that is not felt 
with any other plants—not even excepting 
the two old reliables, peonies and iris. Al- 





Daylilies are fast becoming among the most 
popular perennials for home gardens. 


though mine grow taller and larger in the 
sun, they also thrive on the north side of 
the house, in front of shrubbery borders 
and even around trees, with practically no 
care. 

They will just grow and grow and be- 
come more beautiful each year. That’s why 
I think it is so important to choose your 
varieties carefully in the first place and 
really make a study—call it a hobby, if you 
will—of it. 

There are so many types, colors and 
forms of hemerocallis that the beginner 
may have difficulty in selecting just what 
she really wants for her particular purpose. 
That is why I would like to tell something 
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about mine and the results which | have 
obtained. 

All these sorts are reasonably priced, if 
you want to go in for some of the newer 
pink, red or even purple shades, you will 
have to pay more. Hybridists are constantly 
doing miraculous things with these flowers 
and if you want to take an occasional 
“‘plunge’’ and buy a new color, just re- 
member that your first cost will be your 
only investment. 

The kinds which are listed below are 
among my favorites: 

Patricia: Clear, fragrant yellow with 
green throat. Early Summer. Three and 
one-half feet. Plant blue larkspur seeds 
near it for garden picture. 


Mrs. W. H. Wyman: Large pure yellow 
flowers and almost the latest to bloom. 
August-September. Three feet. Lovely 
in the perennial border with blue, white 
or purple asters. 

Gold Dust: One of the earliest and a 
perfect companion for irises. Light yellow. 
May. 30 inches. 

Ophir: Golden yellow trumpet-shaped 
flowers on stems 50 inches tall in mid- 
Summer. A long period of bloom and 
ideal for landscaping. 

Winsome: One of my great favorites and 
its name describes it perfectly. Pale creamy 
yellow wide open flowers and very fra- 
grant. 33 inches. Early Summer. 


Fulva rosea: An exquisite coral pink 
variety that will not bankrupt you. Two 
and one-half feet. Mid-Summer. 

Hyperion: The deservedly famous 
giant-flowered yellow variety. Superb for 
cutting. Four feet. Late Summer. 

Calypso: A sort that commences open- 
ing its lemon-colored blossoms in late 
afternoon. Plant them near your terrace or 
porch so that you may enjoy the fragrance. 
Three and one-half feet. Summer. 

Cressida: Soft, ruffled apricot. Blooms 
over a long period during the Summer. 
Three feet. 

Serenade: There is nothing like this va- 
riety. Twisted and curled petals of yellow 
and apricot shades on stiff stems in late 
June. Four feet. 


How I hate to stop with this mere 
handful from among the hundreds offered. 
I have many, many other favorites, too— 
Linda, Dauntless, the dainty, early Minor, 
Boutonniere, but here I am, starting all 
over again. 


—RMrs. Wendell P. Lyman. 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
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California’s Passion Flower 


HE attention of the readers of Horti- 

culture being focused for the moment 
on passiflora, the present is a good time to 
send in a note on the three passion vines 
which attract most attention in the foggy 
area of central coastal California. Next to 
the rhododendrons in San Francisco's 
Golden Gate Park, which roused the en- 
thusiasm of those visitors to the United 
Nations Conference who were able to take 
time out to see something of the bay area, 
the passion vines came in for the most ad- 
miration. These passion vines seem to 
flourish best on the Monterey Peninsula, 
where the Summer fog is continuous 
enough to spin the blooming period out 
over much of the year. 

Passiflora jamesoni, a Peruvian, is al- 
most everblooming and its luminous flow- 
ers are a particularly clear and clean shade 
of carmine rose. The bowl shaped blos- 
som measures over three inches across and 
the green tube, together with the protrud- 
ing stamens, is six inches long. When you 
look straight into the bowl, you see a trim, 
narrow ring of purple edging the tube- 
opening which is circled by white dots. 
This rampant species is used to cover walls 
and fences and is particularly lovely when 
it takes to wandering out into adjacent 
pine woods and making a groundcover be- 
tween evergreen huckleberry, cascara and 
blue-flowered ceanothus, sometimes form- 
ing a pink and green garden which may be 
70 or 80 feet wide. 

The flowers of P. mollissima, from the 
Andes, are also pink but a less clear shade 
of rose with no carmine in it. This is an- 
other of the long tubed species and its large 
flowers open wide, eventually reflexing 
their petals and allowing the gold tipped 
stamen cluster to jut out conspicuously. It 
is often allowed to climb up into live oak 
trees and from their high branches it drops 
long pink-starred trailers. 

My scarlet passion vine is the most ten- 
der of the three. This South American, 
P. manicata, is growing over evergreen 
philadelphus, spreading its branches and 
tightening its tendrils on the arching mock 
orange boughs, often fragrant with bloom, 
as they bend to root at the tips. 

Passiflora manicata’s blossoms flare 
above a very short tube, are from four to 
five inches across and very flat and in each 
center there is a neatly arranged nest of 
dark blue-purple anthers from which rises 
the conventional capitate stigma in its tuft 
of stamens. This passion flower is usually 
out at Christmas and the flowering stream- 
ers with their succulent leaves of rich 
green and buds which come out in water, 
make splendid mantel decorations. The 
bloom continues through February, March 
and April, lapses for a couple of weeks and 
bursts out again in May, keeping it up 
spasmodically through the dry, foggy 
Summer during which it receives, if it is 
lucky, one watering only. 

—Lester Rowntree. 
Carmel, Calif. 
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TULTRS 


Uluess PRIORITIES on shipping prevent it, Flowerfield will 
have the World’s finest Holland grown tulips available this 
Fall. Flowerfield’s agents in Holland have assured us that 
the choicest varieties of these larger, more dependable 
Holiand bulbs have withstood the devastation of war. On 
this premise, Flowerfield has revised its Fall Catalog to 
feature beautiful Holland Grown Tulips. 





Flowerfield’s Autumn Catalog also lists and illustrates, in 
full color, Flowerfield’s recommendations of the finest bulbs, 
roots and plants for fall planting. Send for your copy. 








Haan xylem 


The finest brilliant scarlet 
Tulip, with perfectly huge, 
cup-shaped flowers of intense 
dark scarlet. Base steel-blue with white halo. 
31 inches high. Doz. $2.25—100 for $15.00 


Since 
1874 








White Giant one of the finest white tulips 


Doz. $2.25—100 for $15.00 


The Bishop A most impressive purple 


Doz. $2.25—100 for $15.00 


Niphetos Beautiful light canary yellow 


Doz. $3.50—100 for $25.00 








Please enclose 10¢ to cover 
mailing and handling costs 





field 
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Flowerfield Bulb Farm + Dept. 36 + Flowerfield, Long Island, N. Y. 

















Japanese Beetle Damage 


APANESE beetles are now present in 

many sections of the country and busily 
at work on such plants as grapevines, roses, 
lindens, Norway maples, snap beans, corn 
and bush berries of various kinds. Lead 
arsenate is the best available spray material 
for control. Rotenone is to be preferred 
but is still scarce because of military de- 
mands. The arsenate leaves a residue, mar- 
ring the appearance of ornamentals, but it 


gives good protection. The correct propor- | 


tions for this mixture are one and one-half 
to two rounded tablespoonfuls of lead 
arsenate for each gallon of water. To this, 
one and one-half tablespoonfuls of flour 
should be added as a sticker. 

On vegetables, a spray of 
lime-aluminum sulphate should 
be applied. This consists of one 
pound of hydrated spray lime 
and four ounces of aluminum 
sulphate per five gallons of 
water. The mixture should be 
agitated constantly while the 
spray is being put on. Although 
this mixture withstands rain 
fairly well, it may wash off to 
some extent so that a second 
application may be necessary. 





Adult Japanese 
beetle. 


Japanese beetles are sometimes harmful 
to the green silks of corn, preventing pol- 
lination by their attacks. To prevent this 
damage, fine hydrated lime is sometimes 
dusted onto the tips of the ears. If 
the corn is silking when it is attacked, this 
treatment may be repeated three times 
at three-day intervals. When the silks turn 
brown, the corn has already been polli- 
nated, and treatment is no longer necessary. 

If the infestation is heavy, the adults 
will lay their eggs in the lawns, with re- 
sultant grub damage the following year. 
If five or ten grubs to each square foot of 
turf are found in September, treatment is 
needed. Lawns damaged this Spring may 
need ‘re-seeding. Lead arsenate 
is the best material for lawn 
treatment. Use 10 pounds per 
each 1000 square feet. This can 
be applied as a powder or spray 
or put on with the watering can. 
The important point is to get it 
on evenly. After application, 
the lawn should be lightly 
sprinkled with a fine spray of 
water to wash the lead arsenate 
into the ground. The Fall appli- 
cation should not be delayed 
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too long if much benefit is to be obtained 
against the current brood. 


Treatment of Shasta Daisies 


HE cultivated varieties of Chrysanthe- 

mum maximum or Shasta daisy are 
short-lived perennials, which do better if 
divided and reset every second or third 
year. Showy varieties range from large, 
single, white flowers through semi-double 
kinds to those with beautiful crested cen- 
ters such as the variety Mount Shasta, 
which blooms throughout the whole 
Summer season and is especially fine for 
bouquets. The variety Alaska is dwarf, 
making it ideal to use in many flower 
border arrangements. 

A long list of good flowers may be 
classed in this group. One that was de- 
veloped from C. leucanthemum is called 
White Swan, because the crested flowers 
are very graceful. It is also known as the 
Memorial Day daisy. 

The Shasta daisies need a well enriched 
soil and a sunny location, with ample 
space to grow in groups. The single- 
flowering kinds may be grown from seeds. 
The double and crested sorts are propa- 
gated by root division. 

—RMary L. Hellings. 
Titusville, N. J. 
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Sowing Pansy Seeds 


ANSY seeds sown in the home garden 

early this month should develop into 
strong plants for flowering next Spring. 
Not every seed will grow but with careful 
handling about a third of them can be 
expected to germinate. 

The seeds can be sown in any good gar- 
den soil that is in the slightly acid condi- 
tion suitable for most cultivated plants. 
The soil should be well prepared in ad- 
vance of sowing, and should be moist. One 
way to be sure of moist soil is to water 
thoroughly several times in the few days 
before sowing. 

Pansy seeds are sometimes sown broad- 
cast and sometimes in drills. The drill 
method is, perhaps, better for home garden 
purposes in that weeding and watering 
are more easily accomplished. The com- 
monly practiced method is to sow the seeds 
in the bottom of trenches about an inch 
deep and twice as wide at the top. The 
trenches or drills can be made about four 
to five inches apart. ? 

The seeds are buried very lightly, being 
covered by only an eighth of an inch of fine 
peat moss or screened soil. After sowing, 
the seeded area should not be permitted to 
become dry. This is important, for drying 
can lead to failure to get a stand of plants. 
Some gardeners spread a thin mulch over 
the newly sown seeds to keep the soil moist 
about the seeds and to prevent surface 
crusting of the soil as a result of watering 
from above. The mulch must be removed 
when germination starts. Shade must, 
however, be provided. 

Whenever possible, the seeds should be 
started in coldframes, or in seed flats, 
in order that the very young plants can be 
easily screened from the direct rays of the 
Summer sun. This protection will prove 
beneficial until the tiny pansies are well 
started. 

After the plants have formed ten or a 
dozen leaves, they may be transplanted to 
beds for Autumn growth and Winter pro- 
ection. Or, they can be put into the posi- 
tions where they are going to bloom next 
year. Four inches by six is ample spacing. 

Pansies usually get transplanted twice 
—once from the seedbed and again to the 
blooming position in Spring. It has been 
observed that more than two transplant- 
ings seems to reduce the size and quality 
of the blooms. Also, it is felt by some gar- 
deners that a heavy crop of bloom on the 
seedling plants in Autumn means fewer 
flowers in the Spring. 


When we plant a tree, we are doing what we 
can to make our planet a more wholesome and 
happier dwelling-place for those who come 
after us if not for ourselves. —Holmes. 











- 
C U o Greenhouse ~— 
FOR WOOD protection 


NOW—when your greenhouse is not in use, treat all the wood with Cuprinol, 
by brush, spray or dip. It is a wood preservative harmless to the skin, with a 
long successful history in preventing rot, fungus growth, mildew and insect 
borers. When dry on wood it has no toxic effect on seeds and plants. 

Use it by itself or as a priming coat—for example on sills that rest on con- 
crete; on flats, benches and stakes; on cold frames—on any wood where damp- 
ness breeds rot and destruction. Wood is too valuable today to let it rot. Save 
it with Cuprinol. 

Write for information, prices and names of distributors. 


CUPRINOL, Inc., 39 Spring Lane, Boston 9, Massachusetts 




















A Wonderful New 


RHUBARB 


CHIPMAN’S CANADA RED 


We consider this the finest Rhubarb. It is bright red all through and retains its beautiful 
color in cooking. Very sweet, tender, and of superb flavor. Does not go to seed in Summer 
and may be picked from Spring to Fall. Plant this Fall for a crop next Spring. Supply is 
very limited. Order at once for delivery in October. 


$1.50 each; 5 for $7.00; postpaid 


Schling’s MADONNA Lilies 


Northern French Grown 


A Special Advance Offer on the first bulbs from Europe since 
the war. Limited quantity. Order at once to avoid disappoint- 
ment. Delivery late August and September. Strong, disease-free 
bulbs, absolutely hardy. This is a genuine opportunity to get this 
fine strain of majestic white lilies. 


3 for $1.75; 12 for $6.00; postpaid 


Schling’s beautiful color catalog offers all types of bulbs for Fall 
planting. Many favorite species are difficult to get, but Schling 
has them all—in top quality. Write for your free copy. 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN INC. 
612 Madison Avenue New York 22, N. Y. 

















WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Bulb and Plant Specialist 
326 Front Street, Weymouth 88, Mass. 


Tel. Weymouth 1110 














Christmas Decorations 
A Lecture arranged especially for 
Small Garden Clubs 


MRS. PERCY I. MERRY 
Sunrise Knoll © 


109 Brookside Road, Needham, Mass. 





' ty; ¥ 
<p OREGON “GROWN 
Rost. 


Wnite fora FREE CATALOG 
illustrated in full color! 


, N. VAN HEVELINGEN 
_- 3870 N. E. Glisan St, Portland, Ore. 
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Lord Wellin ston 


Flowerfield’s LORD WELLINGTON 
is one of the largest and finest deep 
yellow Trumpet Daffodils ever in- 
troduced, With no trace of coarse- 
ness, it is a fine,even textured flower 
of rich golden yellow. The perianth 
is broad, and the trumpet is beau- 
tifully long and full, slightly frilled 
at the edges. Each 75¢, Doz. $7.50 
KING ALFRED is another large yel- 
low. A huge trumpet and perianth 
often measuring four inches or 
more across. Truly a King among 
Daffodils. Three 70¢., Doz. $2.50 


iN 
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Flowerficld s 


DAFFODIL 
GARDEN 


fiowerfield 





Autumn Ca fa lo ei 


Pictured on the cover of Flowerfield’s Fall 
Catalog for 1945 is the beautiful new Ballet. 
It is a large flowered variety with a light 
yellow cap and white collar. Really gor- 


geous . . . $3.00 per bulb. 





> Please enclose 10¢ to 
cover mailing and 
handling costs 






FLOWERFIELD BULB FARM « Dept. 46 * FLOWERFIELD, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


MA 








Crowned Bea uty 


Many pages of Flowerfield’s bulb, 
root and plant catalog are devoted 

to full color illustrations and list- 
ings of many Spring Garden ‘‘Party 
Dress’’ varieties of Narcissus. Every- 

one loves the yellow daffodil, cheer- 
fully complemented with Grape 
Hyacinths; but, for sheer enjoy- 
ment, nothing is quite like the thrill 

of watching beautiful new varieties 
unfold themselves. Their matchless == 
colorings and delicacy of texture — 
add warmth to the Chill of Spring. 
Send for your copy of this out- 
standing new catalog. 











Odors From Jar Rings 


OMEMAKERS can use almost all of 

the red or black jar rubbers on the 
market this season without fear that the 
food inside the jars will taste of rubber. 
The rings manufactured in 1945 are prac- 
tically free from a strong odor and most 
of the older rings can be treated to prevent 
an objectionable flavor developing in the 
canned food. 


Since last Spring Professor Marion C. 
Pfund of Cornell University has been test- 
ing rubber rings on the market and finds 
that the simplest treatment to remove any 
disagreeable odor is to boil, after wash- 
ing, one dozen rings for 15 minutes in one 
quart of water containing either one table- 
spoonful of baking soda, or one teaspoon- 
ful of soap powder, on one-half an un- 











foliage, $1.50 





MAYFAIR ROCK PLANTS and ALPINES 


NEW — CHOICE — HARDY — SHOWY 


Dwarf Evergreen Shrubs for Shade and Semi-Shade 
ANDROMEDA POLIFOLIA MONTANA — 6” — deep pink bells, $1.00 


ANDROMEDA POLIFOLIA NANA — 4” to 6” — white with pink edge, $1.00 
ANDROMEDA POLIFOLIA GRANDIFLORA COMPACTA —as above — neat gray 


Dwarf Evergreen Shrubs for Full Sun 
GENISTA PROSTRATA — 2” creeper — yellow flowers, 3 for $2.00 
ILEX CRENATA HALLERI — 6” — very dense, glossy foliage, 3 for $2.00 
VACCINIUM VITIS IDEA — 3” — pink, profuse blooming strain, 3 for $2.00 
VACCINIUM BUXIFOLIUM — 6” — white, profuse blooming strain, 3 for $2.00 


MAYFAIR NURSERIES, Orchard St. & Highland Ave., Bergenfield, N. J. 
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pared medium-sized potato, sliced, or 
about the same amount of potato parings. 
After boiling, wash the rings again in clear 
hot water. 

This treatment should be given the rings 
the day before using them. If the odor is 
still strong, boil the rings a second time, 
but use a different substance in the water 
than was used the first time. The treatment 
does not injure the rings; they will still 
make a tight seal. 

Since her investigation, Professor Pfund 
has been in touch with a group of manu- 
facturers that represents more than 90 per 
cent of the rubber-ring industry. At the 
instigation of the War Production Board 
they have been working to overcome the 
difficulties encountered in making rings 
from re-claimed and synthetic rubber. 
They are now able to make rings of black 
and red rubber that will not impart flavor 
to food. 

The main trouble this year, Professor 
Pfund said, is that there is no way of with- 
drawing from the market or the household 
the old rings that have already been dis- 
tributed. Some of these may have the 
objectionable odor. Homemakers should 
examine their jar rubbers carefully and 
treat the rings that have a rubber-like or 
tar-like odor. 
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Cooking in the Russian Way 


HE following recipes are from the 
“Russian Cook Book for American 
Homes” published by Russian War Relief, 
Inc.: 
RUSSIAN CHOCHOMBILI 


1 five-pound fowl for fricassee 
2 onions, chopped fine 

1 tablespoon butter 

1 cup water 

1 small can tomato paste 


Cut the fowl as for fricassee and brown 
in a pan. Put in covered pot. Brown 
onions in butter and add. Add water un- 
less the fowl is very fat. Cover and simmer 
for one hour. Add tomato paste, pepper 
and salt to taste; simmer slowly until ten- 
der. Total simmering time will be about 
two to two and one-half hours. Serve with 
flaky steamed rice. Serves six. 


RUSSIAN SCALLOPED EGGPLANT 


1 eggplant Flour 
Salt 4 tomatoes 
Pepper 2 onions 

Sour cream 


Peel and slice the eggplant. Season and 
roll in flour. Slice unpeeled tomatoes, sea- 
son and roll in flour. Slice onions and roll 
in flour. Arrange the eggplant, tomatoes 
and onions in alternating layers in a but- 
tered casserole. Cover with sour cream. 
Bake in a modern oven (350 degrees 
Fahrenheit) until done, about 30 minutes. 
Serves four to six. 


RUSSIAN LADONY 
4 medium potatoes, grated 
% cup flour 
1 egg, slightly beaten 
1 teaspoon salt 
Pepper 
1 teaspoon grated onion, if desired 
Mix the ingredients in the order given. 
Shape into cakes. Fry in vegetable short- 
ening or butter until crisp and brown on 
both sides. Serve at once with sour cream. 
Serves four. 
RUSSIAN COLE SLAW 


1 medium cabbage Mayonnaise 

2 medium apples 1% teaspoons sugar 

1 small onion 14 cup sour cream 

2 carrots 

Shred the cabbage. Dice the apples. 
Grate some carrots. Slice the onion. Com- 
bine and moisten with mayonnaise. Add 
sugar and sourcream. Mix thoroughly. 

RUSSIAN VARENIKI 


2 pounds plums, 3 egg yolks 
cherries or blueberries 1 cup water 
1 cup sugar Salt 
3 cups flour 
Wash the fruit, cover with sugar and 
allow to stand. Drain the juice and boil to 
a syrup. If using cherries, crush a few pits 
and boil with the juice. Make a pastry by 
mixing the flour, egg yolks, water and salt. 
Roll very thin and uniform. Cut into 3- 
inch circles. Place some of the drained fruit 
on each circle, dab edges with slightly 
beaten white of egg, fold over and press 
edges together with fork. Drop into boil- 
ing water (salted). 
Drain and serve on a hot plate with 
sugar, or the fruit syrup, or sour cream, or 
all three. 


August, 1945 





Recipe For a Beautiful Lawn 


Scots. 


.-Fall Sowing with 



















Take an average lawn . . . rake it vigorously . . - 
apply Scott's Turf Builder and then re-seed with 
Scotts. Time? Late summer or early fall. Then 
watch it develop into beautiful weedfree turf. 


This recipe was followed by Mr. Everett McMillan 
of Hammond, Ind., who writes “My Scott Lawn, 
in contrast to others, is a beautiful green and 
weedfree. Everyone admires it." Plan now to have 
a sparkling green Scott Lawn ... but first send for 
a FREE 2 year subscription to Lawn Care. It’s a 
lawn advisory service chock-full of beautifying 
recipes for amateurs. Just send a post card to. . . 


: Oo. M. SCOTT & SONS COMPANY 
} 29 Fourth St. « Marysville, Ohio 




















/Vew HYBRID 


AMARYLLIS SEED 


From the’ greenhouse of Mr. F. H. Howard, 
Noted California Hybridist 
First time offered. From hand-pollinated 
prize exhibition blooms, the result of many 
years of scientific selection and hybridizing. 
The flowers are enormous, often 8 to 10 in. 
across, on 2 to 3 ft. stems, in self colors and 
beautiful combinations, some veined and 
striped, bright and sparkling, others in pastels. 
Send for CATALOG illustrating Amaryllis and © Butterfly type rose 
other California PLANTS and BULBS in color. shades 


| | EACH PKT. $1.00, All 4, $3.50 
AQHAGEIS California Seedsmen & Nurserymen 


256 D MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIFORNIA 





Packets of 15 seeds, with 
full directions, in 

e Crimson shades 

® Orange-scarlet shades 
© Rose on white ground 











IRIS © for $4°° 7] 


FREE . COLD bust Day LILY 


Georgeous Orange 3 "tre iis” 


Each Group of 6 Plants will have a Complete Range of 
Color, many of them PRIZE WINNERS. Every Plant Labeled 


WORLD'S FINEST BEARDED IRIS 
or $ 00 
SIBERIAN — CHOICE CUT FLOWER Variety 
KAEMPFERI — HUGE SUMMER-FLOWERING | 


12 SIBERIAN—3 BEARDED—3 KAEMPFERI 
21 PLANTS FREE—3 GOLD DUST DAY LILIES 1 9% 


















s , 
send check or EMIL A. WITTMAN _ Stipmen 
No C.O.D.s Dept. A-8 Clifton, N. J. Express, Collect Hy 
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The Gardenia in Summer 
AVID FAIRBURN has advised the 


readers of The Missouri Botanic Gar- 
den Bulletin on how to care for a gardenia 
during the Summer. Mr. Fairburn’s 
method is as follows: 

Select a protected spot in the garden where 
the plant will have partial shade from the burn- 
ing sun, and sink the pot in the ground up to 
the rim. In case of drought add enough water 
to keep the soil in the pot moist; and apply a 
level teaspoonful of a complete fertilizer once 
a month. A mulch of cattle manure on top of 
the soil is also beneficial. 

Inspect the plant carefully at regular inter- 
vals to see if any mealy bugs are present. These 
are small, cottony insects that hide underneath 
the leaves and at the joints of the stems, obtain- 
ing their nourishment from the plant by punc- 
turing the tissues and extracting the vital cell 
sap. They multiply rapidly and unless checked 
soon destroy the plant. An easy way to control 
these pests is to knock them off with a forceful 
spray of water from the garden hose. 

Weekly treatments of this nature will also 
discourage plant lice, red spider mites, and any 
other insects that may try to set up housekeep- 
ing. Pinch back all the young branches when 
they get six inches long. This makes the plant 
bushy and symmetrical. 


Rusted Hollyhock Foliage 


ICTOR RIES of the Ohio Extension 

Service reports that hollyhocks have 
had more than their share of trouble this 
year with the hollyhock rust. This is seen 
as small brown spots on the underside of 
the leaves and raised yellowish spots on 
the upper surface. These spots may become 
so numerous that they destroy the entire 
leaf. The removal and burning of the rust 
infected leaves as soon as discovered in the 
early Spring would have been helpful. 
Now that they have made most of their 
growth, about the only thing that can be 
done is to spray them at intervals of two 
weeks with Bordeaux mixture on both the 
upper and under surface of the leaves. It 
will probably be slightly more effective 
than dusting or spraying with sulfur. As 
soon as the hollyhocks have finished 
blooming, cut them clear to the ground 
and burn all tops and leaves. Be sure to 
spray the young seedlings to keep them 
from becoming infected. 


Reblooming of Irises 


M. HILL has reported in the Bulletin 
. of the American Iris Society that in 
his Kansas garden, the so-called Fall- 
blooming or reblooming irises last year put 
on a show that started in late August and 
continued until November 20. The secret 
of this performance, Mr. Hill states, is fre- 
quent transplanting into good soil and care 
in supplying plenty of moisture during the 
Summer. 
When an iris plant blooms in Spring it 
has fulfilled its mission and can rebloom 


only from new side shoots that have a 
chance to make vigorous new growth. 
Single plants of vigorous growers will give 
early Autumn bloom from the first pair of 
side shoots; later, from the second pair; 
still later, from the third pair and so on 
to the limit of increase on the original 
rhizome. 


Processing Rose Hips 


HE processing of rose hips or fruits 

rich in vitamin C is clearly stated in 
The Agricultural Gazette of New South 
Wales. To make rose hip puree use the fol- 
lowing method: 

Select two pounds of rose hips (either red or 
orange) and two pints of water. 

Wash the berries well, remove the withered 
flower ends, and place in a saucepan with the 
water: boil till tender (about 20 minutes) and 
rub through a sieve; use as required, 

To make rose hip jam take two pints of rose 
hip puree, four apples and two and one-half 
pounds of sugar. Proceed as follows: 

1. Wash and peel the apples; cut into quar- 
ters and core. 

2. Stew the apples until tender with just 
enough water to cover. 

3. When the apples are tender, add the rose 
hip puree and sugar. 

4. Heat gently until the sugar is dissolved, 
then boil until skin forms on the surface of a 
test sample poured onto a cold plate. 

5. Pour into hot sterilized jars and seal im- 
mediately. 

6. Store in a cool, dark place. 

Care must be taken that the jam is thor- 


oughly cooked to evaporate excess mois- 
ture. It is best to cook the fruit very thor- 
oughly before adding the sugar, and the 
time of cooking after the sugar is added 
should be the shortest possible. 


A Boxwood Disease 


O. DODGE of the New York Botani- 

. cal Garden has reported his belief that 
a great deal of damage to English boxwood 
commonly thought to be due to Winter 
injury in its various forms is due to a 
crown and stem-base disease caused by a 
parasitic fungus which kills the cambium 
and inner bark. The disease spreads slowly 
through the crown and enters the base of 
stems one by one, eventually causing their 
death. 

The first symptom is a blanching of the 
top leaves so that they become light straw- 
colored, thin and papery. Leaves farther 
down the stem may be perfectly green, al- 
though dead or dying. We have found that 
in such cases the stem at the base has be- 
come completely girdled and the cambium 
and sapwood have become brown and dis- 
colored. 

Control of this disease must involve not 
only clean culture, application of fungi- 
cides and Winter protection, but also the 
roguing out of entire plants which show 
the disease. 
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Wilt-Resistant Tomatoes 


W. IRVING, JR., T. D. Fontaine 

. and S. P. Doolittle of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture have announced 
in Science that certain varieties of tomatoes 
are resistant to the fusarium wilt disease 
because they are able to produce a sub- 
stance or substances which either neutral- 
ize the toxin directly or inhibit the growth 
of the fungus which produces it. On the 
other hand, certain varieties are suscepti- 
ble because they produce a substance or 
substances which promote or make possi- 
ble the growth of the parasite. The anti- 
biotic agent which resistant plants develop 
in their systems has now been extracted 
from juice of the variety Pan America and 
named Lycopersicin. 

Fusarium wilt is known to northern 
gardeners as a disease of greenhouse toma- 
toes. However, well-known outdoor kinds 
have been tested and some of them such 
as Bonny Best have been found highly sus- 
ceptible. On the other hand, Marglobe 
and Rutgers are resistant to the disease. 
Pan America and Red Currant are highly 
resistant. 


Control for Onion Thrips 


NION thrips, which have been 

known to wipe out entire fields, have 
finally been brought under control by a 
new synthetic insecticide, according to a re- 
port from Wisconsin Horticulture. Dusts 
based on a synthetic chemical known as 
Lethane B-71, developed by the Rohm & 
Haas Company of Philadelphia, killed 
from 95 to 98 per cent of thrips infesting 
the onion fields and yet proved entirely 
harmless to crop foliage. 

Thrips, wintering in the grass and weeds 
along ditch banks surrounding the onion 
fields, have made early onion crops im- 
possible in the North. Young thrips bore 
into the heart of the onion where it is 
almost impossible to kill them with a spray 
or dust. In the Michigan tests it was found 
necessary to kill the thrips after they 
emerged from the heart of the onion and 
began to feed on the leaves. 


To Control Thrips 


HERE are a number of spray formulas 
suggested for the control of gladiolus 
thrips. Some of these formulas listed in 
The Gladiolus Supplement are: 
4¥% teaspoons (level) tartar emetic, 10 tea- 
spoons brown sugar and 3 gallons water. 
¥% cup lead arsenate, 134 cups corn syrup 
and 3 gallons water. 
1% teaspoonfuls Paris green, 114 cups corn 
syrup and 3 gallons water. 
2 tablespoonfuls nicotine sulfate, 6 table- 
spoonfuls light corn syrup and 3 gallons 
water. 
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FALL is the pod Time to ees. 
SPECIAL GROUP OFFER 
Goldilocks (P!. Pat. , Arp. for) $1.50 ea. 
Pink Bountiful (P1.P. 
inside, eee pink outside. $1.50 each. 
Pinocchio (PI. Pat. 494). All-time favorite. Salr 
one -Pink to Comp Pink. $1.25 ea. x 

lorid’s Fair (P). Pat. 362) Inter- ee 
peor ate Famous. Rich scarlet, jag 
ark Maroon in Fall. $1.25 ea. o% 
ALL 4, Only $4.60 ($5.50 Value) 
Order Now ~ Make Sure of Yours! | 
FALL CATALOG FREE ; 
See Next Year’s Roses Now! 
Also Perennials, Phlox, palace, 
Fruits. All in natural color. 
World's Largest Rose Growers 


Jackson & Perkins Co. 


| 130 Rose Lane, Newark, N.Y. 

Enclosed is $........ Send postpaid quan- 
| tity of plants marked. _—....... Goldilocks 
nae Group Offer No. 550 
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Eff ective and economical. Mix with 
water and spray on weed-infested areas. 


8-oz. bottle ........ 7Sc 

16-oz. bottle...... $1.28 

32-oz. bottle...... $2.00 
At your garden or hardware store, or 
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Enriches Soil! 


Produces Lovelier, Healthier Plants! 


A product of Swift & Company 








August, 1945 


Ways to Blanch Celery 


NE of the trickiest parts of celery cul- 

ture is blanching the crop properly. 
With green celery, this process must begin 
early. About the middle of September, 
when the plants are some eight inches tall, 
pull the leaves together and bank the soil 
around the stalks. Mound upward as the 
plant grows until, at the end of the grow- 
ing season, the mound is about eight inches 
to one foot high. 

Blanching can also be accomplished by 
means of special celery bleaching paper 
which is held in place with wire staples or 
boards supported in the same way. How- 
ever, soil-bleached celery usually has better 
flavor, is crisper and more thoroughly 
whitened. If celery is left in contact with 
soil more than three or four weeks it may 
be stained with reddish-brown spots. This 
does not injure the quality but detracts 
from the appearance. 

Celery can stand a light frost but will 
be killed if allowed to remain in the garden 
after the ground begins to freeze. Before 
freezing occurs, it should be taken out and 
placed in trenches or in a cool cellar. Dig 
a trench deeper than the plants are high, 
wide enough to place three or four plants 
side by side, and as long’as needed. Place 
the plants in it with their tops below 
ground. Cover with boards supported 
about six inches above the tops of the 
plants and add soil, hay or leaves to pre- 
vent freezing in the coldest weather. 


Boston Show Schedules 


HE Massachusetts Horticultural So- 

ciety announces several changes in the 
show schedule for the remainder of this 
year. There will be no Victory Harvest 
Show at Horticultural Hall this Fall. In- 
stead, the society is co-operating with the 
Boston Victory Garden Committee in 
staging seven Victory Harvest Shows in 
different parts of Boston. These shows 
will be held in buildings located in close 
proximity to the community gardens and 
thus will give every Victory gardener an 
opportunity to compete. 

The society will hold an exhibition of 
fruits, flowers and vegetables on October 
9, 10 and 11. Garden chrysanthemums, 
at their best at this time of the year, will 
be featured. In addition, gardeners and 
florists will show early greenhouse chrys- 
anthemums. 

Due to weather conditions, dahlia 
growers have been seriously handicapped 
in maintaining their planting schedules 
this Spring. Plantings in New England are 
not up to normal. In view of these cir- 
cumstances, the New England Dahlia So- 
ciety voted not to hold the Dahlia Show 
scheduled for September 8 and 9. 

For the first time since the horticultural 
society was organized in 1829, there will 
be no November Show (Chrysanthemum 
Show) this Fall. This decision has been 
reached because of the difficulty to obtain 
sufficient exhibitors and because of the 
changing economic conditions, 
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Gee.. planting Sreck's 
POT GROWN PLANTS 
caves you a Year! 


Breck's famous POT GROWN plants are strong, 
healthy, well-rooted, in own ball of moist soil. 
You can transfer to the garden without loss or 
set-back. They establish themselves before winter 
and yield a bumper crop of big, luscious, red- 
ripe berries next June in your own backyard. 
EARLY: Dorsett, Howard 17 
MIDSEASON: Cotskill, ae Fairfax 


LATE: Chesapecke, Big Joe, Starbright 
50 plonts for $5.25; 100 for $9.75 


EVERBEARING (June and Fall) 
Gem or Mastodon 
50 plonts for $6.50; 100 for $12.50 


* Special Offer x 
HOME GARDEN PATCH 


30 Best June-bearing sort 

Best Everbearing sort 

50 I hak wile wie $5. 75 
Good stock is scarce. Order right now with 
remittance. Shipment in July-August by Roil- 
woy Express only, chorges collect. Complete 
sotisfaction guaranteed. 

Special Planting Guide sent with each order 
acknowledgment. 


SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 





8 June 
Varieties: 





























* 


CARDEN TRACTOR & 
POWER MOWER 


GRAVELY 
MPG. CO. 
Bex 218 

Dunbar, W. Va. 








% ORDER NOW FOR FUTURE DELIVERY ¥* 








CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Established in 1832) 
Quality Nursery Stock 


West Newbury Massachusetts 

















A 
SUEERES SPECIAL 
i= Se OFFER 

a OF 7 
of the Very Best— 


All Brand Originations 


Ella Christiansen, a large, deep pink. 

Jane Addams, extra choice in finest 
white. 

Jean Cooperman, beautifully formed, 
medium red. 

Martha Bulloch, the largest of the 
deep pinks. 

Mrs. Bryce Fontaine, rich, deep, dark 
red. 

Mrs. Deane Funk, one of the very 
best pinks. 

Myrtle Gentry, a perfect bloom in 
light pink. 

A regular $25.00 value. 

This offer only $20.00 


Order Direct from this Ad. 


Brand Peony Farms 


142 East Division St., 
Faribault, Minn. 
























Me and bring your 
7™ choicest flowers 
into the house.. 


ane No need to change 
water or clip stems 


FLORALIFE mokes cut flowers practical. Adds 
5 to 10 days more life. Blossoms stay crisp, 
colorful, fragrant. Flowers even grow larger 
after cutting. If your dealer can't supply 
genuine FLORALIFE, order direct. Sent post- 
poid with money-back guarantee. 
FLORALIFE, tnc., 14275. WABASH 
AVE... CHICAGO 5S, ILLINOIS 
When you neat order cut flowers from 


your floriat, ask him to enclose a 
packet of genuine FLORALIFE! 





SEND $1 


today for Handy Home 
size; enough to treat 30 
ats. water, Or $3 for 
100 at. size. 





An Improved Armeria 


OST garden makers are familiar with 

the ordinary forms of Armeria mari- 
tima, which are easy to grow and thrive in 
the rock garden. Glory of Holland is a new 
and improved armeria, the color of which 
is a clear deep pink. It has much larger 
flowers than the older kinds, carried on 
stems 24 inches high and blooming to 
some extent throughout the Summer. Be- 
cause of the long stems, this variety can be 
used to advantage for cutting, the blooms 
lasting well indoors. The foliage is light 
green. 





The new armeria Glory of Holland. 


Hostas for Shady Places 


OSTA, Minor Alba, is a rather un- 

usual little plant with a mat of bright 
green leaves, and with white flowers which 
are like bells on a 10- or 12-inch stem. 
The flowers are good for arrangements 
and the dwarf plant is good for edging or 
for the rock garden. 

It flowers during August and Septem- 
ber, when other blossoming plants have 
gone by and is also known as funkia or 
plantain-lily. 

There is another white-flowering hosta 
which is perhaps better known, this being 
H. plantaginea. The blossoms are large 
and lily-like with a sweet perfume. 

The leaves are yellow-green on fairly 
long stems, useful for arrangements with 
the beautiful flowers. It blooms in August 
and September. All hostas like shade. 


—Beatrice Haddrell. 
Marblehead, Mass. 














Don’t Waste 


Make it quickly into rich humus-fertilizer—at remarkably low cost—with 
BactO. Easy! Odorless composting. 
BactO also STRETCHES FERTILIZER—extends and improves chemical fertilizer; 
stops “burn” . .. Activates bed and pot soils (healthier plants!) An amazing product. 
Contains billions of beneficial bacteria. Write for FREE LEAFLETS. 

5 lbs. (treats more than a half-ton of compost), $1.75; 25 lbs., $5.49. 


table scraps, leaves, grass 
clippings or garden rubbish. 


Build up your soil Nature’s way. 





Chewing insects 
are scarce 





@ Protect your V garden with Kryocide 
againstmanychewinginsects. That’sthein- 
secticide commercial growers use to protect 


their valuable crops. Buy Kryocide today. 


Kryocide is NATURAL GREENLAND 
CRYOLITE, widely recommended by 
agricultural authorities. Straight Kryo- 
cide, for spraying, in 1-lb. packages; Kry- 
ocide D-50, for dusting, in 1-lb. shaker 
type cans and 3-lb. bags... at your dealer. 


nanyhprusine se SALT 
MAN F TURING C PANY 
\@/ 1000 Widener Building 


Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


























Just a Friendly Reminder that 


® the hardest thing for trees 
to overcome is lack of food. 
Manpower is of course still 
limited, but we will cooperate 
with you to the utmost of our 
ability . . . not only on Pruning 
and Feeding but also on any 
future plans you may have in 
mind. And that goes for our 
Landscape Department, too. 

















20 Mill Street, Arlington, Mass. 
304 Knollwood Rd., White Plains, N.Y. 




















BACKYARD LIGHTING UNITS 
AVAILABLE NOW 


Government Restrictions Have Been Lifted On 
SPOTLIGHTS: for working after dark. 150 watt 
heavy duty waterproof light and adjustable 
holder with waterproof cord. Can be fastened 
on house or tree. $7.97 

BORDER SET: plant these seven tulip-shaped 
shields-on-stakes among your flowers. Each 
contains socket for 10 watt bulb and softly lights 
24’ of space in natural beauty. Shields and 
stakes, watertight cord, all fitted together $14.50 
(bulbs not included). 

EXTENSION CORDS: rubber covered for sum- 
mer outdoor use. Any length, 10¢ a foot, both 
end plugs included. 

LILY POOL LIGHTS and FRONT STEP LIGHTS 

also now available. 





JEAN MACLEAN Dealers, or write Bridgton 3, Indiana 60 Nentury Sueek Hiees Th, tes” on. 
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Your answer to scarcity of fruits in market 
these days is: GROW 


DWARF FRUIT TREES 


in Your Home Garden 
PLANT NOW: Fall the best time. 


Need little space, easy to care for—Bear deli- 
cious fruit. APPLES: choicest Varieties — 
grafted on true Malling stock. Also: 
PEACHES—PEARS—PLUMS—APRICOTS 
ARINES—CHERRIES 


NECT. 
$3.75 to $9.00 each according to age. Also 


ESPALIERS-trained Fruit Trees 


The pride of the European gardens. Trellis 
grown in my own nurseries to suit American 
conditions. 

I have specialized exclusively — 20 years in 
this country, my Swiss Ancestors 100 years in 
propagating the finest varieties of these trees. 
Order NOW Stock is limited. Write for illus- 
trated catalogue B. Address: 


HENRY LEUTHARDT 
Port Chester - New York 


















ORCHIDS 


Our orders for hybrid orchids, 
flowering plants and seedlings, 
have far exceeded our produc- 
tion capacity. We are, therefore, 
forced to withdraw all offerings. 


Illustrated Catalogue with 
Culture Notes—Fifty Cents 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 











Orchid Hybridists 
Growers and Importers 
Wellesley 81 Massachusetts 

NEWEST 
of Rosedom PERENNIALS, FRUITS 


includes first 










real golden yellow Floribunda. 

Created in the Rose Capital of 
America; showings in natural 
color in ‘‘Parade of Modern 
Roses.’’ Plant them this fall. 


CHOICEST MODERN PERENNIALS 


Perfect for Fall Planting: Gi- 7 
ant hardy Delphiniums, Mums, (3% 
Phlox, Lilaes, ete. Also finest 
fruits for your Victory Garden. 
cateieg edition lim- 
ited. 


, 47h09 
Send name and “la World's Largest 
address today. (6 Ree Rose Growers 


Jackson & Perkins Co. 


131 Rose Lane, Newark, New York 





on long stems— 
yellow, white and 
bi-color, mixed. Guaranteed 
to bloom. Special offer, post- 
paid: 4 Bulbs atop 
DOLLAR SPE 
| Giant Trumpet Daffodils $ 1 
i] Top value, described above. 17 Bulbs... 
. i Dbright $4 
j --whi Ai th brig 
oF a enpe, Special mixture. 17 Bulbs L 
e 


acinths. Large, 
fragrant, deep gh 30 Bulbs 1 
All 3 $1 Lots $2.75, postp 
ik --Da > 
Feline Lilies, ete. Plant this fall. 
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“VY” Trough to Shade Cuttings 


UMMER sun is hot and in making cut- 

tings, or transplanting small seedlings, 
shade is necessary. It takes cuttings usually 
some ten days to two weeks to get estab- 
lished, when shade can gradually be re- 
moved. 

That is, the cuttings can be given more 
and more sunshine after they have been 
established for that length of time, during 
which period they need to be watered 
often to keep moist. 

This shading can be accomplished easily 
by nailing together four-inch bevel siding 
in a ““V” trough in any handy lengths. 
These troughs are light, and can be stacked 
when not in use. Thus they occupy very 
little space, and are quickly handled. 
Hardy cuttings can be wintered under a 
“V”’ trough, with a light mulch of leaves. 
The “‘V”’ trough may be put in place over 
the row when the plants are tucked 
away for Winter. This should not be done 
until there are light freezes and the ground 
frozen a little. The plants should be well- 
rooted before that time, of course. 

Any other light boards of about four- 
inch width will answer the purpose, but 
the bevel siding is handy for the making 
of these ‘“V’’ troughs. 

—H. Roy Mosnat. 


Belle Plaine, Iowa. 


Birds, Mulberries and Cherries 


UCH has been said and written about 

planting mulberries to prevent birds 
from eating one’s cherries. It is true that 
the two fruits color at the same time and 
that most birds seem fully as fond of mul- 
berries as they are of cherries. With me they 
shuttle back and forth from one kind to 
the other, never allowing fruit to ripen on 
either. My personal opinion is that plant- 
ing mulberries merely attracts more birds 
to eat the cherries. The only thing I have 
ever found that will really protect the 
cherry crop is a covering of mosquito net- 
ting or similar material. 

—Maud R. Jacobs. 

South Carrollton, Ky. 


Cold Favors Sycamore Disease 


HE wet Spring this year in many sec- 
tions favored the fungus that causes 
anthracnose of sycamores. Trees of this 
species have suffered extensive injury from 
this leaf spot disease. White oaks have also 
been attacked. The fungus attacks the 
young leaves when they begin to unfold, 
first damaging the sections around the veins 
and eventually killing the entire leaf. The 
disease has been so serious this season that 
it has killed many young shoots. Some 
trees have been wholly defoliated. 
Although it is too late to correct the 
condition this year, the proper control ma- 
terial for another season is Bordeaux mix- 
ture. Three applications should be made 
at 10-day intervals when the new leaves 
first appear and before any anthracnose is 
apparent. 
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fetes, 


Converts ANY Soil 
into Good TOP Soil 


Don't let poor or sandy soil discourage you. 
Simply blend Hyper-Humus with your soil, 
and have a fine, fertile top soil, rich in 
organic matter. 


Free from Weed Seeds 
Non-Acid — No Odors 
Rich in Soil Bacteria 


Hyper-Humus is invaluable for making new 
lawns and repairing old ones. 


Mix Hyper-Humus with the soil when plant- 
ing fall bulbs, shrubs, bush and tree fruits. 


RHODO-GRO-For Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 
and other acid-loving plants. 


Ask your dealer for 


Hyper-Humus 


Write us for free folders 


HYPER-HUMUS Co. 


Box 24 NEWTON, N. J. 








Easier, quicker dog baths 
with MAGITEX Bubbles 






Try new Magitex Bubble Shampoo; clean 
pet easily. Rub bubbles on—wipe off— 
that’s all. Removes fleas, lice on contact. 
Deodorizes, beautifies coat. Safe, effective. 
Large bottle, $1.00; trial size, 60c. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England’s Leading Seed Store” 
12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston Massachusetts 














{sk your Seedsman for 


IMP. 
eh W ta a 
PAaSPRAY 


Imp. Soap Spray 
NON-POTSONOUS 
But means Sure Death to 
Litoe af Ohi i) 

Sole Manufacturers 


The American Color & Chemical Co. 


176 Purchase Street Boston, Mass 











1500 VARIETIES 
Peonies, Iris, Poppies and 
Hemerocallis 


Sent Parcel Post or Exp. PREPAID 
Ask for Free Catalog No. 638 
Cc. F. WASSENBERG 
Van Wert, Ohio 

















Grow Your Own! 


Here is a special seed mixture 
that will produce lovely, bril- 
liant colored flowers for your 
rock garden, perennial border, 
or to use as cut flowers. Get your 
order in today! 


PITZONKA‘S PRIZE MIXTURE 
1 pkt. (1/32 oz.) $1.00 
1/16 oz. $1.75 
Write for FREE Pansy Booklet 


PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 
Box 385A, Bristol, Pa. 




























This Orlyt Greenhouse $349.50 


Comes in sections for easy assembly 
with bolts and screws. 10 by 13 ft. Orlyt 
shown, is all J to put 4 on foun- 
dation prepared by you. Your house 
heating system may be extended for the 
reenhouse. Other Orlyt models from 
119.50. For Catalog, write Dept. Og5. 
LORD & BURNHAM CO. 
Des Plaines, Ill. 


Irvington, N. Y. 








GARDEN LILIES 


CANDIDUM. Chaste Madonna Lily. Ea. 
60c, 80c, $1.10. Doz. $6.00, $8.00, $11.00. 
EDNA KEAN. Bold, cherry-red, outward- 
facing blooms. July. 4 feet. Ea. $1.50. 
Doz. $15.00. 

L. CORONATION. New golden-yellow 
hybrid Turkscaps. July. 3 feet. Ea. $3.50. 


SANDYLOAM 


Alan and Esther Macneil 
North Springfield, Vermont 


Full catalogue sent on receipt of 25c. 
Partial list on request. 











DAFFODILS 


Whether 

you want some of 

the standard good varieties 

or you are a connoisseur and 

desire the finest of the recent 

introductions, you should have 

our illustrated list. We have, we 

believe, one of the finest selec- 
tions of the newer varieties. 


in1.6. MOTSCh 


LEBANON, OREGON 









Purple Fringed Orchid 


HE purple fringed orchid, Habenaria 

psycodes grandiflora (H. fimbriata), 
pictured here is found growing from sea 
level up to 5000 feet. It prefers very moist 
locations, which to a certain extent pro- 
tects it, for few people wish to wade 
through the mosquito-infested bogs to 
get it. 

There are 18 species of the fringed 
orchids native of the eastern states, some 
of which are the white, yellow, green and 





The purple fringed orchid likes 
moist locations. 


ragged fringed. There are two varieties of 
the purple, a large and a small one, but 
the large purple is the more showy and 
under the best conditions will grow up to 
three feet, with its solitary stem holding 
a fragrant raceme of blooms three to 15 
inches in length. 

—New England Wild Flower 

Preservation Society. 

Boston, Mass. 


A Mountain Laurel Hedge 


LMOST every one in the eastern states 
is familiar with the beauty of the pink 
and white blossoms and dark glossy green 
leaves of the mountain laurel, Kalmia 
latifolia, which blooms in wooded hills 
throughout May and June. Yet rarely is it 
seen in hedges. The most beautiful hedge 
that I have seen this year is on the estate of 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Sipple, Plush Mill 
Road, Wallingford, Pa. It is of mountain 
laurel, about four feet high and covers a 
stretch of road about 500 feet long. It was 
in full bloom on Memorial Day thriving 
in the sunshine. One usually associates 
mountain laurel with the woods but here 
it seems to do better in the open. This par- 
ticular laurel was transplanted from the 
hills of Maryland. 

Next year I am planning to put a simi- 
lar hedge about my own estate with a 
background of hemlock trees (Tsuga cana- 
densis) and flowering dogwood (Cornus 
florida). Then I shall have three of Amer- 
ica’s most beautiful plants. 

—Martha Serene Lewis. 
Strafford, Pa. 
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he for FALL 

I R PLANTING 
Finest Oregon-Grown Bulbs 
Light Blue, Dark Blue, Yellow, White 
» 24 Bulbs, *1.70 Postpaid 


(6 each of 4 named varieties) 


100 Bulbs, °6.00 Postpais 


(25 each of 4 named varieties) 







Send for complete Catalog-- in color. 


NLEYS2loss0m Gorm 


BOX 386H, EUGENE, OREGON 


BLUE CAMAS LILY 


Great blossom-stars in tall informal spikes 
for many Spring weeks. It is Camassia 
quamash, delightfully different, but early as 
tulips, and hardy. 25 for $1.00; 100 for $3.25. 
September Delivery. 


Unique Bulb Catalog 
REX. D. PEARCE, Dept. B, Moorestown, N. J. 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 12 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.00, payable in advance. 


ORCHIDS, grow yours, North or South. Order one 
of our Nuns’ Orchid plants and have 12 to 35 
four-inch orchids next February and March, then 
for many years. Easy as Geraniums. Make gor- 
geous Christmas gifts. Four Dollars with order. 
Charmaine Gardens, Lakeland, Fla. 


AUTEN PEONIES stand supreme in many types 
and colors. Finest reds, finest singles and Japs, 
magnificent rose fragrant doubles, sensational 














early species hybrids. Free $1.50 Peony with 
certain orders. Free Catalogue. Edward Auten, Jr., 
Box T, Princeville, Illinois. 


NARCISSUS Mixture, advance-of-digging orders: 
many varieties and types, earliest to latest, un- 
ded, large and small, as they dig, $12.00 per 
ushel, $6.50 per half-bushel, f.o.b. here. Oronogo 
Flower Gardens, Carterville, Mo. 


FOR SALE. 10 iris, different, not labeled, includes 
Noneta, Rosy Wings, Shah Jelan, Ethelwyn Dub- 
war, other popular varieties, $1.50 postpaid. Marie 
Ginther, 925 Hamilton Street, Pekin, Illinois. 


ORCHID PLANTS. Species, Hybrids and Botani- 
cals (Seedlings and Mature Plants). For Exchange, 
Sale or Purchase. Send for List. Orchid Exchange, 
Route No. 3, Media, Pa. 


WINDOW BOXES. Galvanized iron boxes, 27” 
long, 6%” deep, 4%” wide, 50c. Samples includ- 
ing postage 65c. Good for storage of nuts and 
bolts. Maryland Nursery, Edmonston, Md. 


NEW PACIFIC HYBRIDS. Giant double blooming 
delphinium. Mixed colors or white. Young plants. 
50 for $3.00, 100 for $5.00, postpaid. Honeybee 
Haven, Dover, N. J. 


SEMPERVIVUM MAGNIFICUM: The largest of 
all Hardy Hen and Chicks. Strong one-year plants 
35 cts., 3 for $1.00. Kenwood Nurseries, Erin, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—A number of large standard Bay trees 
in tubs—write Lenox, ., Box 963. 


WILD FLOWERS and FERNS: Free Catalogue. 
Wake Robin Farm, Home, Pennsylvania. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


GARDENER-CARETAKER: 23 years last posi- 
tion. Married. Box W. L. L., c/o “Horticulture,” 
300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


HEAD GARDENER or SUPERINTEDENT, open 
for immediate engagement. Experienced in all 
branches. Single. 42 years. Well recommended: 
will go anywhere. Three years’ Florida experience. 
Write full particulars to Ladd, c/o William M. 
Hunt & 7. aad Inc., 115 West 45th Street, New 
York 19, N. Y. 


EXPERIENCED FARM MANAGER and gardener 
by middle aged couple. References can be fur- 
nished. Write to Box S. H. BR., Horticultural Hall, 
Boston 15, Mass. 


HELP WANTED 


















































WANTED Landscape Man able to sell and execute 
landscape jobs. Eastern Massachusetts. Long 
established nursery and landscape company. Per- 
manent job—good salary. Box 183, care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston 15, Mass. 


MANAGER. Landscape and nursery business. 
Massachusetts. Old company. Unusual opportu- 
nity. Part or full ownership possible. Give details 
please. Owner must retire because of illness. Box 
204, care of “Horticulture,” Boston 15, Mass. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Gladiolus Exhibition 


In cooperation with the 


New England Gladiolus Society 


August |5 and 16 


Exhibition of the Products of 
Children’s Gardens 


August 23 and 24 


Admission Free 





THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 
Room 601, 1600 Arch Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 





LIBRARY 


Circulating Privilege to Members 


Among the Library's 5700 volumes, 
are recent books on special phases of 
gardening, old herbals, floras of many 
States, current horticultural maga- 
zines and bound volumes of old i issues, 
catalogues of seed firms and nurseries. 

Non-members and out-of-town visi- 
tors are cordially invited to use the 
comfortable reading-room for refer- 
ence and research work. 


Catalogue 25c 





Summer Hours — Office and Library 
(June 15 — September 15) 
Weekdays — 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 








Saturdays — Closed 


| 
THE HORTICULTURAL 


SOCIETY of NEW YORK, Inc. 


598 Madison Avenue 
New York City 22, New York 





Gladiolus Show 


(Given in conjunction with the Eastern 
New York Gladiolus Society and the 
New Jersey Gladiolus Society 
cooperating) 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 8th 
2:30 P.M. to 10 P.M. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 9th 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Schedule of classes will be sent 
upon request 


ADMISSION FREE 

















SPECIAL IRIS OFFER 


15 Fine Bearded Iris, unnamed, postpaid $2.00 

25 Fine Bearded Iris, unnamed, postpaid 3.00 

10 Twice Flowering Iris, unnamed, ppd. 2.00 

Send for — catalog of hardy perennials— 
it pronounces all names. 

LAMB NURSERIES, E. 101 Sharp, Spokane, Wash. 








LILIES—For Autumn Planting 
100 Choice Varieties—the World’s Finest 
CATALOG — Lilies — Specie Tulips — Calo- 
chortus — Rare Camellias 
ROMAINE B. WARE—Lilies 


Successor to JULIA E. CLARE 
Route 1, Box 328H Canby, Oregon 











LANDSCAPE 
Led” GARDENING 


A thorough interesting & constructive HOME TRAINING 
for both those who wish to become LANDSCAPERS, 
DESIGNERS, GARDENERS, and those who wish to learn 
for their OWN USE & PLEASURE. Enroll now! Course 
No. | for home gardeners. No. 2 for professional work. 


NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE 
Dept. L-8, 756 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 14, Cal. 


CONSULTING ARBORIST 


“ON YOUR PLACE” advice on Shade Tree Dis- 
eases. Professional reports giving recommenda- 
tions for the treatment and care of Shade Trees. 
Supervision and direction of Shade Tree Service. 
Reasonable fees. Full information on request. 











ALBERT W. DODGE 
Mas 


Wenham sachusetts 





7 i CBSIASVODD 


Send today! Clean, odor- 
less, holds soil moisture, @® 
lo keeps down weeds. 


| 4 500 Ibs. $10.50 ppd. S 
No shipm' ts west of Miss. River ¢ 
Descriptive folder on request 


LARROWE’S - Cohecton, N.Y. © 



















August, 1945 











COMING EVENTS | 


——_———— 


August 4-5. Pittsburgh, Pa. Gladiolus 
Show, Garden Center, Schenley Park, by 
Pennsylvania Gladiolus Society. 


August 8-9. New York, N. Y. Gladiolus 
Show by Horticultural Society of New 
York, 598 Madison Avenue. 


August 11. Manchester, Conn. Gladiolus 
Show by Connecticut Gladiolus Society 
at Masonic Temple. 


August 11-12. Chicago, Ill. Illinois Gladi- 
olus Society State Show at Garfield Park. 


August 12. Omaha, Neb. 6th Gladiolus 
Show at Benson Park Pavilion by Ne- 
braska Gladiolus Society. 


August 15-16. Boston, Mass. Gladiolus Ex- 
hibition. Horticultural Hall. 


August 20-21. St. Paul, Minn. Gladiolus 
Show of the Minnesota Gladiolus Society 
at the 1st National Bank. 


August 23-24. Boston, Mass. Exhibition of 
the Products of Children’s Gardens, 
Horticultural Hall. 


August 24-25. Calgary, Alta. Calgary G. S. 
eae Show by Calgary Horticultural 
ety. 


August 25-26. Chagrin Falls, Ohio. Gladi- 
olus Show by Chagrin Falls Men’s Gar- 
den Club Ohio State G. S. co-operating. 


September 8. Lima, N. Y. Gladiolus Show 
by Regional Empire State G. S. 


September 8-10. Villa Park, Ill. Gladiolus 
and Dahlia Show by Men’s Garden Club 
of Villa Park. 


September 10-11. Minneapolis, Minn. Dahlia 
Show of Minnesota Dahlia Society at 
N. W. National Bank. 


September 20-21. New York, N. Y. 32d 
Annual Show of the American Dahlia 
Society. Roof Garden of the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania. 
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IRIS await 


Write for free booklet containing colored 
ar illustrations with descriptions and prices of 

300 beautiful improved varieties—types that 
’ bloom from early spring ’til autumn—includ- 






ing Oriental Poppies and Hemerocallis. 


NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS 


BEAVERTON, OREGON 








THE BEST DAFFODILS 


If a would like to obtain some of the newest 
rican- uced Daffodils, recent novelties, 
or popular kinds write for my illustrated catalog 
that describes more than 150 varieties. 
EDWIN C. POWELL 
R.F.D. 4 


ROCKVILLE MARYLAND 








STONE'S BEARDED IRIS 


Descriptive list of gorgeous modern 
varieties sent on request. 


W. C. STONE Camden, New York 


HEMEROCALLIS 


New Varieties New Colors 


STEVENS HILL GARDENS 
GREENVILLE, NW. Y. 








List on request. 








samples 


Send for fre ‘ 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


s permanent 





Le ad pencil ma rkine 








with garden. 
HO 
138 Lewis Street 


A style for every purpose. 
WARD HAMMITT 












Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 
use. Beautiful gray green color blends 


Hartford 3, Conn. 













KNOWLEDGE 


~ 


The Bartlett W: 
8 e, ~ 


KNOWLEDGE 


The Causes of Tree Sickness May Be Months Old! 


Many people have probably forgotten the drought and the hurricane of 
last year . . . but not Bartlett dendricians, for the results are still 
showing in our trees. The drought left insufficient moisture; the hurri- 
cane loosened and weakened root structures. These factors alone are 
enough to cause tree sicknesses, but when followed by an abnormal 
winter, warm weather in March with premature budding and then a 


killing frost ... . well, it’s no wonder that trees in many sections have 





suffered more than in many years. Dead branches, poor leafing are 
a ee still very evident. This year, more than ever, trees should be fed with 
Bartlett Laboratories, Bartlett Green Tree Food and kept well watered. It’s conditions like 
carrying on extensive 


4 these that are constantly studied by Bartlett scientists in our Labora- 
and continuous research. 


tories and extensive Experimental Grounds, striving for knowledge 
gained by experience, the knowledge that has kept the name Bartlett 
the leader in expert tree care. 


THE F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT CO. fecuhtsverao™ 


A Sa k: Home Office — Stamford, Conn. Stamford, Conn. 
tt 

bow “— Branch Offices: Peterboro, N. H., Cambridge, Mass., Manchester, Mass., Osterville, Mass., Pittsfield, Mass., Barrington, R. I., Stamford, 
‘ Conn., Danbury, Oonn., Hartford, Oonn., Islip, N. Y., Middletown, N. Y., Peekskill, N. Y., New York, N. Y., Westbury, N. Y., White 


Plains, N. Y., Orange, N. J., Cynwyd, Pa., Paoli, Pa., Wilmington, Del., Bethesda, Md., Huntington, W. Va. 


BARTLETT excenrs 





